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OR 
HINTS TO AGRARIANS. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OUR RELATION TO OUR OWN BODY. 


“ Well, neighbour Giles, I shall attend to this, and you 

shall not be vexed again, if I can help it. The elder 
children do not give offence in this way, I trust.” 
_ “Now you are taking it too seriously, neighbour 
White. I did not say that they offended me, but that I 
thought what the little boy said was very foolish; and 
that poor mechanics’ children should not have their heads 
filled with such stuff. Our lot is a hard one: work, work, 
from morning till night, and often so tired that we can- 
not sleep. All this is bad enough, and the day is scarcely 
long enough to get through with what is necessary to be 
done.” 

“ Well, setting aside what you last said, let us hear 
what is the particular ground of complaint. Here is Mr. 
Ward, he is a mechanic, too, and has a child for every 
corner of a room, and one for the middle, so he can judge 
of the question.” 

“ Your little George was sitting on our steps yesterday 
afternoon, and my Peter, a generous little chap, offered 
him half of his gingerbread—nice and hot, just baked, and 
my wife is famous for her good gingerbread. But my 

master George refused it, saying that he. had eaten his 
supper, and did not want cake. I told him that a little 
piece of gingerbread would not hurt him, though he had 
eaten supper. ‘But perhaps,’ said I, ‘you had ginger- 
bread along with your bread and butter.’ He said no, 
but that he had eaten as much bread and butter as was 
good for him, and that his stomach had quite work 
enough to do to make the food he had thrown in it, fine 
enough to suit the other parts of his body. All the chil- 
deen fell to laughing at the conceit of the thing ; but al- 
though I could not help laughing myself, yet I made 
them stop. I told them that they should not laugh at 
George, for I was sure that this crotchet was put in his 
head by some one else.” 

“You were right, Giles; I put the crotchet, as you 
call it, in his head. I have said the same and similar 
things relating to the different parts of the body, to all 
my children; but I always added one thing before I 
finished giving them the information—this one thing I 
forgot to impress on George, but I shall amend the fault, 
and in future you will not be annoyed by what you call 
crotchets.” 

“Now, neighbour, you need not redden up so, nor 
speak so stern like, for I meant no offence ; but let me 
hear what it was that you forgot to tell George.” 

“Why, my children understand that the knowledge 
they have acquired is not such as is generally taught to 
mechanics’ children; and that, although the benefit to 
them is very great, yet those who have not been regu- 
larly trained to this mode of thinking and acting are not 
prepared for it—that they cannot comprehend it, and 
therefore it will appear absurd, as it did to your little 
ones. ‘That unless my children were with those who 
could understand them, they should never enter into par- 
ticulars, for they would do no good to others or to them- 
selves. That what I meant by this was that it would 
encourage others to turn them into ridicule, which was 
a bad fault; and it would vex themselves and create bad 
feelings towards those ignorant children, for very few 
could bear to be laughed at. How did my George bear 
it?” 

“ Why, he coloured up, as you did,” said Mr. Ward ; 
“ for I was there : but he prudently kept his mouth shut, 
and bore it all so well that I took a great fancy to the 
little fellow. I came over this evening on purpose to talk 
about it.” 

“ Well, if Giles will not think it tiresome, I have no 
objection to give you an outline of the plan I pursue in 
educating my children.” 

“Oh, you can say your say, for me,” said Giles; “I 
can sit here on the window seat and smoke out my pipe, 
and listen or not, as I like, you know : but you talk as if 
you educated the children yourself; they all go to school, 
do they not ?” 

“ Yes ; all but Robert, James, and Susan: the two boys 
are at trades, you know; and Susan, who is sixteen, has 
had all the schooling I can afford to give her; she is at 
home, helping her mother. But what I mean by eduea- 
tion is this—nay, Giles, leave off playing with Carlo, it is 
but fair that you should hear what I have to say in de- 
fence of my having put crotchets in George's head~I 
mean, that what I call education is not alone reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar and geography, but other 
matters more important and even more necessary to 
know than any of the things I have just named.” 

“Well, now I am curious: I shall listen in carnest, 
for if this is not what the whole world calls education, I 
am an ignorant man.” 

“To begin, then ; here are two of you, as different in 
your natures and temperaments as any two people can be, 
In one thing you are alike, nay, in two things; for you 
are both industrious men, and both honest men—that is, 
you do not owe a farthing in the world. I might say 
that you are alike in a third matter, too, for you both 
complain of bad health, only that your ill health, Giles, 
proceeds, as you acknowledge often and often, from eat. 
ing rich gravies and high.seasoned food; and your ill 
health, neighbour Ward, proceeds from over fatigue and 
too meagre a diet. ° Now, if your parents, when you were 
young, had taught you the constitution of your own body, 


_ just as my Robert is now making himself acquainted 


with the constitution of his own country, you would 
both be healthy men, and enjoy life thoroughly, a thing 
neither of you can do, for you are so frequently really ill.” 

“ This is all true so far ; but let me stop you by asking 


if you mean to make Robert a lawyer: I thought he was 
with a printer.” ~ 

“Yes; he is with a printer, and his master has no 
reason, he says, to find fault with him. Why should not 
a mechanic understand something about the laws that 
are to govern him. Every sensible man has a little am- 
bition, and he looks forward to the time when he shall 
be an assemblyman or a magistrate, and have to make 
and explain laws to others. Perhaps my Robert has 
this ambition: it is commendable. If these men had 
made themselves acquainted with the outlines, only, of 
the main body of laws that are to regulate the whole 
country, and the particular laws that are to govern their 
own state, we should not see such a mass of absurdity 
and ignorance in our legislature. So mischievous are 
some of the laws concocted by these ignorant men, that 
after a trial, and when much of evil consequences has 
ensued, another set of legislators are compelled to re- 
scind them. Why, many of the members of the legisla- 
ture have never opened a law book in their lives, and as 
still fewer of them have been taught to exercise their 
judgment properly, what dependence can be placed on 
them? how are such men to make laws, or to decide on 
what is to suit the wants of a great state? You would 
never have known that my Robert read law books, at his 
spare hours, but for my telling yuu of it now, and I beg 
it may not be repeated, for he, of all my children, has 
the most morbid sensibility ; he cannot bear to be laughed 
at; and you both know that he would be sneered at and 
quizzed by all his brother apprentices if it were known 
that he was studying law, as they would call it.” 

“ Giles is fast asleep; only look, White, he has stuck 
the pipe in his button-hole, and the breeze keeps the to- 
bacco lighted : it will set fire to his shirt—-shall I take it 
out—let us waken him.” 

“No, do not, he will feel mortified; there, I have 
turned the pipe, and the fire will go out ; we can talk on, 
and he can wake up at his leisure. Poor man, he is 
past being helped by any conversation of ours, for he is 
strongly linked to his own ways. I pity the poor man, 
too, for he has been a hard worker, and prides himself 
on his honest name.” 

“ Well, go on: you went aside in talking of your Ro- 
bert’s studying law; you were speaking of learning the 
constitution of our own bodies.” 

“ Yes ; but let us first pull down the sash, or this poor 
soul willtake cold. Such a breeze is pleasant and health- 
ful to a person that is awake, for then there is something 
in our nature that can ward off any ill effects that may 
happen from the wind’s blowing on us, When a dentist 
is pulling out a tooth, instead of our relaxing and letting 
him do all the pulling, we involuntarily, insensibly, as it 
were, pull quite as hard as he does, so that if a lower 
tooth is being extracted, whilst the man is pulling up- 
wards with his pincers, we draw our jaw downwards; 
and if he is pulling out an upper tooth, we draw away 
our head from him, so that we actually do half the busi- 
ness ourselves, without being conscious of it. When a 
person is awake, there is a different action going on, an 
increased action, it is called, added to which there is con- 
sciousness. Now, if Giles were awake, he would be con- 
scious that the wind was blowing on that bare spot be- 
tween his ear and his cravat, more exposed when‘ asleep, 
because the head, you see, is thrown back. When we 
are asleep every part of the body is relaxed, and, in con- 
sequence, there is less resistance to what may hurt it 
from without, whether it be impure air, or too much air. 
We can sit for some little time in a room that has a pan 
of burning charcoal in it; for, being immediately con- 
scious that the breathing is not easy, we change the air 
of the room. But a person asleep in such a room would 
assuredly die for the want of that very vigilance that we 
possess when we are awake and conscious. As it is, 
Giles may not take cold from the evening breeze, but he 
will feel stiff and uncomfortable when he awakes, because 
he lies awkwardly, with his back curved in, and one of 
his arms hangs over the back of the chair. When a 
person sits still, in one position, for a long time, the 
joints become stiff.” 

“Yes; I know that to my sorrow: but my stiffness 
proceeds from standing and not sitting.” 

“It is all the same, my friend; and if you had, like 
me, studied the constitution of your own body, you would 
know why this happens. One part is adapted to the 
other, all fitting exactly and harmonising. If you stand 
all day in one position, then the muscles of your body 
are not in motion, and the secretions—that is the differ. 
ent fluids in the system—cannot circulate properly of 
course one part is not so well supplied as the other, and 
it must therefore suffer. It is these fluids that keep the 


joints supple, and how are these fluids to circulate ex- | 


cepting that the body and limbs move about.” 

“ Why I thought that the circulation of the blood did 
all that; there seems to be a motion within us all the 
time from this cause.” 

“It is the circulation of the blood that does a great 
deal, but not all. ‘The blood carries the secretions that 


I spoke of to all the extremities of the body, and deposits 


them throughout. Nature does that for us without our 
aid, but we have our part to perform in this great work, 
tov, for we have to assist in throwing off these secretions 


when the good parts have been all used up. Only see what — 


a warm pleasant glow comes over us when we have taken 
a brisk walk; by this quick motion we throw off a great 
deal of superfluous matter from the pores, and the secre- 
tions are distributed all over the body regularly. When 
we sit still or stand still too long, one part of the system 
is fed more than another, and of course there must be 
uneasiness in those places that are not supplied with this 
nutriment, Besides this, by sitting or standing too long 
in one posture some parts of the body or limbs must be 
hardly pressed. Your body is very heavy, yet you let 
the whole pressure fall on your legs, Between the bones 
of the thigh and the bones of the leg there is, or ought 


to be, a constant flow of oily mucilage, which makes the 
bones: move easily in the socket, and keeps the parts 
flexible. When your whole weight presses the two 
bones together, as is done by standing, then you press 
out this oily fluid, and, in consequence, the joints become 
stiff. If you persevere in this practice, then the little 
vesicles that contain these secretions are dried up for the 
want of use, and the joints remain stiff. But we must 
stop now, for here comes a neighbour, and he would not 
relish what we are saying: come here again to-morrow 
evening.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE 


Uetters of Charles Lamb, 


A 7 SKETCH OF HIS LIFE. 
By Thomas Noon Talfourd, 
ONE OF HIS EXECUTORS. 

In the summer Lamb revisited the scenes in Hertford- 
shire, where, in his grandmother’s time, he had spent so 
many happy holidays. Ia the following letter, he just 
hints at feelings: which, many years after, he so beauti- 
fully developed in -those essays of ‘ Elia,—* Blakesmoor 
House,’ and ‘ Mackery End.’ 


TO MR. SOUTHEY. 


“ Dear Southe y,—I have but just got your letter, being 
returned from Fferts., where I have pass’d a few red letter 
days with muc‘h pleasure. I would describe the country 
to you, as you have done by Devonshire, but, alas! T am 
a poor pen at t’nat same. I could tell you of an old house 
with a tapestr y bed-room, the judgment of Solomon com- 
posing one pannel, and Acteeon spying Diana naked, the 
other. I covild tell of an old marble hall, with Hogarth’s 
prints, and the Roman Casars in marble hung round. I 
could tell of? a wilderness, and of a village church, and 
where the tones of my honour’d grandam lie; but there 
are feelings which refuse to be translated, sulky abori- 
gines, which will not be naturalised in another coil. Of 
this nature are old family faces, and scenes of infancy. 

“T haves given your address, and the books you want, 
to the A *s; they will send them as soon as they can 
get them, but they do not seem quite familiar to their 
names. I shall have nothing to communicate, I fear, to 
the Anthology. You shall have some fragments of my 
play, if you desire them, but I think I had rather print 
it whole. Have you seen it? or shall I lend you a copy ? 
I want your opinion of it. 

“TI muust get to business, su farewell; my kind remem- 
brances: to Edith.” 


In the autumn of this year Lamb's choice list of friends 
received a most important addition in Mr. Thomas Man- 
ning, then a mathematical tutor at Cambridge ; of whom 
he bec ame a frequent correspondent, and to whom he re- 
maine d strongly attached through life. Lloyd had be- 
come a graduate of the university, and to his introduction 
Lamb was indebted for’ Manning’s friendship. The fol- 
lowin:g letters will show how earnestly, yet how modestly, 
Lamb» sought it. 


TO MR. MANNING. 

“Dear Manning,—The particular kindness, even up 
to a ‘degree of attachment, which I have experienced from 
you, seems to claim some distinct acknowledgment on 
my ‘part. I could not content myself with a bare remem- 
bran ce to you, conveyed in some letter to Lloyd. 

“ Will it be agreeable to* you, if I occasionally recruit 
yotur memory of me, which else must soon fade, if you 
consider the brief intercourse we have had. I am not 
lik ely to prove a troublesome correspondent. My scrib- 
bling days are past. I shall have no sentiments to gom- 
municate, but as they spring up from some living and 
worthy occasion. 

“I look forwards with great pleasure to the perform- 
ance of your promise, that we should meet in London 
-early in the ensuing year. The century must needs 
commence auspiciously for me, that brings with it Man- 
-ning’s friendship, as an earnest of its after gifts. 

“T should have written before, but for a troublesome 
inflammation in one of my eyes, brought on by night 
‘traveling with the coach windows sometimes up. 

“What more I have to say shall be reserved for a letter 
to Lloyd. I must not prove tedious to you in my first 
outside, lest I should affright you by my ill-judged loqua- 
city. 

“Tam, 
* Yours most sincerely, 
“C. Lams.” 
TU MR. MANNING. 

“Dear Manning,—Having suspended my correspon- 
dence a decent interval, as knowing that even good things 
may be taken to satiety, a wish cannot but recur to learn 
whether you be still well and happy. * Do all things con- 
tinue in the state I left them in Cambridge ? 

“ Do your night parties still flourish ? and do you con- 
tinue to bewilder your company, with your thousand 
faces, running down through all the keys of idiotism 
(like Lloyd over his perpetual harpsichord), from the 


smile and the glimmer of half-sense and quarter-sense, to 
- the grin and hanging lip of Betty Foy’s own Johnny ? 


And does the face-dissolving curfew sound at twelve? 
How unlike the great originals were your petty, terrors 
in the postscript, not fearful enough to make a fairy 
shudder, or a Lilliputian fine lady, eight months full of 
child, miscarry. Yet one of them, which had more beast 
tlian the rest, I thought faintly resembled one of your 
bi‘utifications,’ But, seriously, I long to see your own 


honest Manning-face again. I did not: mean a pun 
your man’s face, you will be apt to say, I know’ your 
wicked will to pun. I cannot now write to Lloyd and 
you too, so you must convey as much interesting intelli- 
gence as this may contain, or be thought to contain, to 
him and Sophia, with my dearest love and remembrances. 

“ By the by, I think you and Sophia both incorrect 
with regard to the title of the play.* Allowing your ob- 
jection (which is not necessary, as pride may be, and is: 
in real life often, cured by misfortunes not directly origin- 
ating from its own acts, as Jeremy Taylor will tell you: 
a naughty desire is sometimes sent to cure it—I know 
you read these practical divines) but allowing your ob-. 
jection,—does not the betraying of his father’s secret: 
directly spring from pride ?—from the pride of wine and: 


a fall heart, and a proud overstepping of the ordinary — 


rules of morality, and contempt of the prejudices of man-- 
kind, which are not to bind superior souls— as trust in 

the matter of secrets all ties of blood, &c., &c., keeping 
of promises, the feeble mind’s religion, binding our morn. - 
ing knowledge to the performance of what last night's 

ignorance spake’—does he not prate, that ‘ Great Spirits, 

must do more than die for their friend—does not. the 

pride of wine incite him to. display some evidence of 
friendship, which its own irregularity shall make great? 

This I know, that I meant his punishment not alone to 

be a cure for his daily and habitual pride, but the direet 

consequence and appropriate punishment of a particular 

act of pride. 

“ If you do not understand it s0, it is my fault in not 
explaining my meaning. 

' “J have not seen Coleridge since, and scarcely expect 
to see him,—perhaps he has been at Cambridge. 

“Need I turn over, to blot a fresh clean half-sheet ? 
merely to say, what I hope you are sure of .without my 
repeating it, that I would have you consider me, dear 
Manning, : 

“ Your sincere friend, 
“C, Lams.” 


Early in the following year (1800), Lamb, with his- 
sister, removed to Chapel street, Pentonville.. In the 
summer he visited Coleridge, at Stowey, and spent.a few 
delightful holidays in his sgeiety and that of Wordsworth, 
who then redided in the neighbourhood. This was.the 
first opportunity Lamb had enjoyed of seeing much of 
the poet, who was destined to exercise a beneficial and 
lasting influence on the literature and moral sense of the 
opening century. At this time Lamb was scarcely pre- . 
pared to sympathise with the naked simplicity of the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” which Wordsworth was preparing for 
the press. The “rich conceits” of the writers of Eliza- 
beth’s reign had been blended with his first love of poetry, 
and he could not at once acknowledge the serene beauty 

“of a style in which language was only the stainless mirror- 
of thought, and which sought no aid either from the 
grandeur of artificial life or the pomp of words. In afler- 
days he was among the most earnest of this great poet’s. 
admirers, and rejoiced as he found the scoffers whe 
sneered at his bold experiment gradually owning his 
power. How he felt when the little golden opportunity 
of conversation with Wordsworth and Coleridge, had 
passed will appear from the following letter, which seems 
to have been addressed to Coleridge. shortly after hue Te. 
turn to London. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“T am scarcely yet so reconciled to the loss of you, or 
so subsided into my wonted uniformity of feeling, as to 
sit calmly down to think of you and write to you. But 
T reason myself into the belief that those few and pleasant 
holidays shall not have been spent. in vain. I feel-im- . 
provement in the recollection of many a casual canverse-- 
tion. The names of Tom Poole, of Wordsworth and:his- 
good sister, with thine and Sarah’s, are become ‘ fainiliar 
in my mouth as household words.’ You would.make 
me very happy, if you think W. has no objection, by 
transcribing for me that inscription of his, I have seme 
scattered sentences ever floating on my memory, teasing - 
me that I cannot remember more of it. You may be- . 
lieve I will make no improper use of it. Believe-me I . 
can think now of many subjeets on which I had planned 
gaining information from you; but I forgot my ‘treasure’s 
worth’ while I possessed it. Your leg is now become to. 
me.a matter of much more importance—and. many a little 
thing, which when I was present with you seemed scarce 
to indent my notice, now presses painfully on my remem- 
brance. Is the Patriot come yet? Are Wordsworth and 
his sister gone yet? I was looking out for John Thel- . 
wall all the way from Bridgewater,.and had I met him- 
I think it would have moved me to tears.. You. will 
oblige me too by sending me my greatcoat, which I left’ 
behind in the oblivious state the mind is thrown into at, 
parting—is it not ridiculous that I sometimes envy that™ 
greatcoat lingering so cunningly behind ;—at present 
have none—so send it me by a Stowey wagon, if there 
be such a thing, directing for C. L, No. 45, Chapel street, 
Pentonville, near London. But above all, that Iaserip- 
tion ‘—it will recall to me the tones of all your voives-— 
and with them many a remembered: kindness to one who. 
could and can repay you all only by the silence of » 
gratefiil heart. I could not talk much,-while I was with, 
you, but my silence was not sullenness, nor I hope from 
any, bad motive; but, in truth, disuse has.made me awk- 
ward at it. I know I behaved myself, particularly at 
Tom Poole’s, and at Cruikshank’s, most like a sulky 
child; but company and converse are strange to me. . It 
was kind in you all to endure me as you did. 

“ Are you and your dear Sarah—to me also very dear, 
because very kind—agreed yet about the management of 
little Hartley, and how go on the little rogue’s teeth? I 
will see White to-morrow, and he shall send you informa- 


* It had been proposed to entitle John Woodvil “ Pride’s 
Cure.” 
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WALDIE’S LITE RARY OMNIBUS. 


tion on that matter; but as perhaps I can do it asewell 
after, talking with him, I will keep this letter open. 
love and thanks to 


“cL. 
evening.” 


Coleridge shotily after came to 


ments for his contributions to the daily press. The fol- 
lowing note is addressed to him when in London. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


«Dea Coleridge,—Now I write, I cannot miss this 
eeihadifal acknowledging the obligations myself, and 
the readers. in general of that luminous paper, the “ Morn- 
-ing: Post,” are under to you for the very novel and exqui- 
‘site manner.in which you combined political with gram- 
«matical science, in your yesterday’s dissertation on Mr, 
-Wyndham’s. unhappy composition. It must have been 
‘the.death blow to that ministry, I expect Pitt and Gren- 

“wille to resign. More especially the delicate and Cottrel- 
dian, grace with which you officiated, with a ferula for a 
-white wand, as, gentleman usher to the word “also,” 
which it seems did not know its place. 

“TI expect. Manning of Cambridge. in town to-night— 
‘will you falfil your promise of meeting him at my house ? 
vhe-is aman of a thousand. Give me a line to say what 
day, whether Saturday, Sunday, Monday, &c., and if 
Sarah and the Philosopher can come. I am afraid, if I 
did not at intervals call upon you, I should never see you. 
your 

is “ Farewell, 


spent some weeks with Lamb, as 
the following letter : 


TO MR. 


, “Dear Manning,—I am living in a continuous feast. 
Coleridge has been with me now for nigh three weeks, 
‘and the more I see of him in the quotidian undress and 
‘relaxation of his mind, the more cause I see to love him, 
‘and believe him a very good man, and all those foolish 
poset to the contrary fly off like morning slumbers. 

‘He is engaged in translations, which, I hope, will keep 
ibe this month tocome. He is uncommonly kind and 
friendly to me. He ferrets me day and night to do some- 
thing. He tends me, amidst all his own worrying and 
‘heart-oppressing occupations, as a gardener tends his 
‘young tulip. Marry come up; what a pretty similitude, 
‘and how like your humble servant! He has lugged me 
to the brink of engaging to a newspaper, and has sug- 
gested-to me fora first plan, the forgery of a supposed 
manuéseript of Burton the anatomist of melancholy. I 
have even written the introductory letter; and, if I can 
pick up a few guineas this way, I feel they will be most 
refreshing, bread being so dear. If I go on with it, I 
will apprise you of it, as you may like to see my things! 
‘and the tulip, of all flowers, loves to be admired most. 

“ Pray pardon me, if my letters do not come very thick. 
I am s0 taken up with one thing or other that I cannot 
pick out (I will not say time, but) fitting times to write to 
you. My dear love to Lloyd and Sophia, and pray split 
this thin letter into three parts, and present them with the 
two biggest in my name. 

“ They are my oldest friends; but, ever the new friend 
‘driveth out the old, as the ballad sings! God bless you 
all three! 1 would hear from LI. if I could. 

“Cc. L. 


_.“ Flour has just fallen nine shillings a sack! we shall 
de all too rich. 

“ Tell Charles I have seen his mamma, and have almost 
fallen in love with her, since I mayn’t with Olivia. She 
is so fine and graceful, a complete matron-lady-quaker. 

_ She has given me two little beoks. Olivia grows a 
charming girl—full of feeling, and thinner than she was; 
but I have not time to fall in love. 

“ Mary presents her general compliments. She keeps 
in fine health!” 


Coleridge, during this visit, recommended Lamb to 
Mr. Daniel Stuart, then editor of the “ Morning Post,” 
as a writer of light articles, by which he might add 
“something to an income, then barely sufficient for the 
decent support of himself and his sister. It would seem 
from his next letter to Manning, that he had made an 
offer to try his hand at some personal squibs, which, 
yultimately, was not accepted. Manning need not have 
- feared that there would have been a particle of malice in 
-them! Lamb afterwards became a correspondent to the 
“paper, and has recorded his experience of the misery of 
“toiling after pleasantries in one of the “ Easuye of Elia,” 
Sutitled Newspapers thirty-five years ago.” 


“C. E.'s moral sense presents her compliments to Dr. 
Manning; is.very thankful for his medical advice, but is 
‘happy to add-that her disorder has died of itself. 

“Dr. Manning, Coleridge has left us, to go into the 
“orth, on a visit to his god, Wordsworth. With him have 
‘flown all my splendid prospects of engagement with the 
:* Morning Post,’ all .my visionary guineas, the deceitful 

wages of: unborn.scandal. In trath, I wonder you took 
)it up so seriously. All my intention was but to make a 
jllittle sport with such public and fair game as Mr. Pitt, 
*Mr. Wilberforce, Mrs. F——, the Devil, &c.—gentry 
dipped in Styx all over, whom no paper javelin-lings can 
‘touch. To have made free with these cattle, where was 
“the harm? 'twould have, been but giving a polish to lamp- 
black, not nigrifying a negro primarily. After all, I 
cannot but regret my involuntary virtue. Hang virtue 
‘that’s thrust upon us; -it behaves itself with such con- 
straint, till.conscience opens the window, and lets out 
‘the goose. I had struck off two imitations of Burton, 
“quite abstracted from any modern allusions, which it 
was my intent only to engage in from time to time to 
‘make ’em popular. 
“Stuart has got these, with an introductory letter; but, 
mot hearing frum him, I have ceased from my labours, 
“but T write to him ‘to-day to get a final answer. I am 
afraid they won't do for a paper. Burton is a scarce gen- 
‘tleman, not moch known, else I had done *em pretty 
avell. 

’T have also hit off a few tines in the name of Burton, 
‘Being a ‘Conceit of Diabolic Possession.’ Burton was a 
~ man often assailed by deepest melancholy, and at other 
times much given to laughing, and jesting, as is the way 
with melancholy men. I will send them you: they were 

' glmost extempore, and no great things; but you will in- 
dulge them. Robert Lloyd is come to town. Priscilla 
meditates going to see Pizarro at Drury Lane to-night, 


me” 


= her uncle’s) under cover of coming to dine with 
- heu! tempora! heu! mores !—I have barely time 
té “faish, as I expect her and Robin every minute. 
“Yours as usual, 
“CL.” 


The following i is an extract from a letter addressed 
about this time to Manning, who had taken a view of a 
personal matter relating to a common friend of both, 
—— contrary to that of Lamb, 


TO MR. MANNING. 

“ Rest you merry in your opinion! Opinion is a spe- 
cies of property; and though I am always desirous to 
share with my friend to a certain extent, I shall ever 
like to keep some tenets, and some property, properly 
my own. Some day, Manning, when we meet, substi- 
tuting Corydon and fair Amaryllis, for and ——, 
we will discuss together this question of moral feeling, 
‘In what cases, and how far sincerity is a virtue?’ I 
do not mean Truth, a good Qlivia-like creature, God 
bless her, who, meaning‘ no offence, is always ready to 
give an answer when she is asked why she did so and 
so; but a certain forward-talking half-brother of hers, 
Sincerity, that amphibious gentleman, who is so ready 
to perk up his obnoxious sentiments unasked into your 
notice, as Midas would do his ears into your face un- 
called for. But I despair of doing any thing by a letter 
in the way of explaining or coming to explanations. A 
good wish, or a pun, or a piece of secret history, may 
be well enough that way conveyed; nay, it has been 
known, that intelligence of a turkey hath been con. 


’ veyed by that medium, without much ambiguity. Godwin 


I at a good deal pleased with. He is.a very well-behaved, 
pleasant man, nothing very brilliant about his conversa- 
tion, or imposing, as you may suppose; quite another 
guess sort of gentleman from what your Anti-Jacobin 
Christians imagine him. I was well pleased to find he 
has neither horns nor claws; quite a tame creature, I 
assure you. A middle-sized man, in stature; whereas, 
from his noisy fame, you would expect to find a Briareus 
Centimanus, or a Tityus tall enough to pull Jupiter from 
his heavens. 

“Pray, is it a part of your sincerity to show my let. 
ters to Lloyd? for, really, gentlemen ought to explain 
their virtues upon a first acquaintance, to prevent mis- 
takes. 

“God bless you, Manning. Take my trifling as éri- 
fing i ; and believe me, seriously and deeply, 

“ Your well-wisher and friend, 
«“C, L.” 

The following letter was addressed to Coleridge shortly 
after he had left London on a visit to Wordsworth, who, 
in the mean time, had settled on the borders of Grasmere. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ Dear Coleridge,—I have taken to-day, and delivered 
to L. & Co., imprimis, your books, viz. three ponderous 
German dictionaries, one volume (I can find no more) 
of German and French ditto, sundry other German books 
unbound, as you left them, ‘ Percy’s Ancient Poetry,’ 
and one volume of “Anderson’s Poets.’ I specify them, 


‘that you may not lose any. Secundo, a dressimg-gown 


(value five pence) in which you used to sit and look like 
a conjuror, when you were translating Wallenstein. A 
case of two razors, and a shaving-box, and strap. This 
it has cost me a severe struggle to part with. ‘They are 
in a brown-paper parcel, which also contains sundry 
papers and poems, sermons, some few Epic Poenis,—one 
about Cain and Abel, which came from Poole, &c. &c. and 
also your tragedy ; with one or two small German ‘books, 
and that drama in which Got-fader performs Tertio; a 
small oblong box containing all your letters, collected 
from all your waste papers, and which fill the said little 
bex. All other waste papers, which I judged worth 
sending, are in the paper-parcel aforesaid. But you will 
find all your letters in the box by themselves ... Thus, 
have I discharged my conscience and my lumber-room 
of all your property, save and except a folio entitled 
‘Tyrrell’s Bibliotheca Politica,’ which you used to learn 
your politics out of when you wrote for the ‘ Post,’ mu- 
tatis mutandis, i. e. applying past inferences to modern 
data. 1 retain that, because I am sensible I am very 
deficient in the politics myself; and I have torn up— 
don’t be angry, waste paper has risen forty per cent. and 
I can’t afford to buy it—all ‘ Bonaparte’s Letters,’ ‘Arthur 
Young’s Treatise on Corn,’ and one or two more light- 
armed infantry, which I thought better suited the flip- 
pancy of London discussion than the dignity of Keswick 
thinking. Mary says you will be in a passion about. 
them, when you come to miss them; but you must study 
philosophy. Read ‘ Albertus Magnus de Chartis Amis-. 
sis’ five times over after phlebotomising,—’tis Burton’s: 
recipe—and then be angry with an absent friend if you: 
can. Sara is obscure. Am I to understand by her let- 
ter, that she sends a kiss to Eliza B——? Pray tell 
your wife that a note of interrogation on the superscrip- 
tion of a letter is highly ungrammatical—she proposes 
writing my name Lamb? Lambe is quite enough. I 
have had the Anthology, and like only one thing in it, 
Lewti; but of that the last stanza is detestable, the rest 


‘abl 
not without success. It seems the doctor is invariably 


_ against the use of broken or mixed metaphor, which he 
. reprobates, against the authority of Shakspeare himself. 


finest poem. For God’s sake, (I never was more serious) 
don’t make me ridiculous any more by terming me gen- 
tle-hearted in print, or do it in better verses. It did well 
enough five years ago when I came to see you, and was 
moral coxcomb enough at the time you wrote the lines, 
to feed upon such epithets; but, besides that the meaning 
of gentle is equivocal at best, and almost always means 
poor-spirited ; the very quality of gentleness i is abhorrent 

to such vile trumpetings. My sentiment is long since 
vanished. I hope my virtues have done sucking. I can 
scarce think but you meant it in joke. I hope you did, 
for I should be ashamed to think you could think to gra- 


tify me by such praise, fit only to be a cordial to some . 


green-sick sonneteer.* 

“T have hit off the following in imitation of old Eng- 
lish poetry, which, I imagine, I am a dab at. The mea- 
sure is unmeasurable; but it most resembles that beau- 

* This refers to a poem of Coleridge’s, composed in 
1797, and published, in the Antholog “ “the year 1800, 
under the title of “ This Prion, wer my Prison,” 
addressed to “Charles Lamb, of the India House, Lon- 
don,” in which Lamb is thus apostrophised, as taking 
more pleasure in the coun my than a other 
visiters—a compliment w even then he scarcely 
merited :— 

«—— But thou, methinks most glad, 
My gentle-hearted Charles! For thou hast pin’d 
And linger’d after nature many a year, 


In the great city pent.” 


tiful ballad the Old and Young Courtier; and in its 
feature of taking the extremes of two situations for just 
parallel, it resembles the old poetry certainly. If I could 
but stretch out the circamstances to twelvé more verses," 
i.e. if I had as much genius as the writer of that old’ 
song, I think it would be excellent. It was to follow an 


‘imitation of Burton in prose, which you have not seen. 


But fate‘ and wisest Stewart’ say No.* ‘ 

“ I can send you two hundred pens and six qiires of 
paper immediately, if they will answer the carriage by 
coach. It would be foolish to pack ’em up cum multis libris 
et ceteris,—they would all spoil. I only wait your com- 
mands tocoach them. I would pay five and forty thousand 
carriages to read W.’s tragedy, of which I haye heard so 
much and seen so little—only what [ saw at Stowey. 
Pray give me an order in writing on Longman for “ Ly- . 
trical Ballads.” I have the first volume, and, truth to tell, 
six shillings is a broad shot. I cram all I can in, to save 
a multiplying of letters,—those pretty comets with swing- 
ing tails. 

“ T°ll just crowd in God bless you! 

“Wednesday night, 6th Aug. 1800.” 


“ John Woodvil” was now printed, although not pub- 
lished till the year afterwards; probably withheld in the 
hope of its representation on the stage. A copy was sent 
to Coleridge for Wordsworth, with the following letter, 
or cluster of letters, written at several times. The ladies 
referred to, in the exquisite description of Coleridge's 
blue-stocking friends, are beyond the reach of feeling its 
application; nor will it be detected by the most apprehen- 
sive of their surviving friends. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“TI send you, in this parcel, my play, which I beg you 
to present in my name, with my respect and love, to 
Wordsworth and his sister. You blame us for giving 
your direction to Miss W———-; the woman has been ten 
times after us about it, and we gave it her at last, under 
the idea that no further harm would ensue, but she would 
once write to you, and you would bite your lips and for- 
get to answer it, and so it would end. You read usa 
dismal homily upon ‘ Realities” We know, quite as 
well as you do, what are shadows and what are realities. 
You, for instance, when you are over your fourth or fifth 
jorum, chirping about old school occurrences, are the 
best of realities. Shadows are cold, thin things, that 
have no warmth or grasp in them. Miss W——, and 
her friend, and a tribe of authoresses that come after you 
here daily, and, in defect of you, hive and cluster upon. 
us, are the shadows. You encouraged that mopsey, Miss 
W—-—, to dance after you, in the hope of having her 
nonsense put into a nonsensical Anthology. We have 
pretty well shaken her off, by that simple expedient of 
referring her to you; but there are more burrs in the 
wind. I came home t’ other day. from business, hungry 
as a hunter, to dinner, with nothing, I am sure, of the 
author but hunger about me, and whom found I closeted 
with Mary but a friend of this Miss W——, one Miss 
B——e, or B——y; I don’t know how she spells her 
name. I just came in time enough, I believe, luckily to 
prevent them from exchanging vows of eternal friendship. 
It seems she is one of your authoresses that you first fos- 
ter, and then upbraid us with. But I forgive you. ‘The 
rogue has given me potions to make me love him.’ Well; 
go she would not, nor step a step over our threshold, till 
we had promised to come and drink tea with her next 
night. I bad not seen her before, and could not tell who 
it was that was so familiar. We went, however, not to 
be impolite. Her lodgings are up two pair of stairs in 
— street. Tea and coffee, and macaroons—a kind of 
cake I much love. We sat down. Presently Miss B—— 
broke the silence, by declaring herself quite of a different 
opinion from D’Israeli, who supposes the differences of 
human intellect to be the mere effect of organisation. 
She begged to know my opinion. I attempted to carry 
off with a pun upon organ, but that went off very flat. 
She immediately conceived a very low opinion of my 
metaphysics; and, turning round to Mary, put some ques- 
tion to her in French,—possibly having heard that neither 
Mary nor I understood French. The explanation that 
took place occasioned some embarrassment and much 
wondering. She then fell into an insulting conversation 
about the comparative genius and merits of all modern lan- 
guages, and concluded with asserting that the Saxon was 
esteemed the purest dialect in Germany. From thence 
she passed into the subject of poetry; where I, who had 
hitherto sat mute, and an hearer only, humbly hoped I 
might now put in a word to some advantage, seeing that 
it was my own trade ina manner. But I was stopped 
by a round assertion, that no good poetry had appeared 
since Dr. Johnson’s time. It seems the doctor has sup- 
pressed many hopeful geniuses that way, by the severity 
of his critical strictures in his ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ I 
here ventured to question the fact, and was beginning to 
appeal to names, but I was assured ‘ it was certainly the 
case. Then we discussed Miss More’s book on educa- 
tion, which I had never read. It seems Dr. Gregory, 
another of Miss B——’s friends, has found fault with one 
of Miss More’s metaphors. Miss More has been at some 
pains to vindicate herself,—in the opinion of Miss B——, 


We next discussed the question, whether Pope was a 
poet? I find Dr. Gregory is of opinion he was not, 
though Miss Seward does not at all concur with him in 
this. We then sat upon the comparative merits of the 
ten translations of ‘Pizarro,’ and Miss B—— advised 
Mary to take two of them home; she thought it might 
afford her some pleasure to compare them verbatim : 
which we declined. It being now nine o’clock, wine and 
macaroons were again served round, and we parted, with 
a promise to go again next week, and meet the Misses 
Porter, who, it seems, have heard much of Mr. Cole- 
ridge, and wish to meet us, because we are his friends. 
I have been preparing for the occasion.. I crowd cotton 
in my ears. I read all the reviews and magazines of the 
past month, against the dreadful meeting, and I hope by 
these means to cut a tolerable second-rate figure. 

“ Pray let us have no more complaints about shadows. 
We are in a fair way, through you, to surfeit sick upon 
them. 

“Our loves and respects to your host and hostess. 

“Take no thought about your proof sheets ; they shall 
be done as if Woodfall himself did them. Pray send us 


* The quaint and pathetic poem, entitled “ A Ballad, 
noticin the difference of rich and poor, in the ways of a 
rich noble’s palace and a poor workhouse.” 


4 


word of Mrs. Coleridge and little David Hartley, your 
little reality. 

_ “ Farewell, dear Substance. Take no umbrage at any 
thing I have written. “C, Lams. 


“Umbra, 
“ Land of Shadows, ; 
 Shadow-month the 16th or 17th, 1800.” 

“ Coleridge, I find loose among your papers a copy of 
Christabel. It wants about thirty lines; you will very 
much oblige me by sending me the beginning as far as 
that line,— 


‘ And the spring comes slowly up this way ? 
and the intermediate lines between— 


* The lady leaps up suddenly, 
The lovely Lady Christabel ;’ 


and the lines,— 


‘She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 
And stole to the other side of the oak.’ 


The trouble to you will be small, and the benefit to us' 
very great! A pretty antithesis! A figure in speech I 
much applaud. 

“Godwin has called upon us. He spent one evening 
here. Was very friendly. Kept us up till midnight. 
Drank punch, and talk’d about you. He seems, above 
all men, mortify’d at your going away. Suppose you 
were to write to that good-natured heathen: 


‘Or is he a shadow ?” 


“If I do not write, impute it to the long postage, of 
which you have so much cause to complain. I have 
scribbled over a queer letter, as I find by perusal, but it 
means no mischief. 

“TI am, and will be, yours ever, in sober sadness, 

“Cc. 

“ Write your German as plain as sunshine, for that 
must correct itself. You know I am homo unius lin- 
gue ; in English, illiterate, a dunce, a ninny.” 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ How do you like this little epigram? It is not my 
writing, nor had I any finger in it. If you concur with 
me in thinking it very elegant and very original, I shall 
be tempted to name the author to you. I will just hint 
that it is almost or quite a first attempt. 

[Here Miss Lamb’s little poem of Helen was intro. 
duced.} 

“ By the by, I have a sort of recollection that some. 
body, I think you, promis’d me a sight of Wordsworth’s 
Tragedy. I should be very glad of it just now; for I 
have got Manning with me, and should like to read it 
with him. But this, I confess, is a refinement. Under 
any circumstances, alone, in Cold-Bath prison, or in the 
desert island, just when Prospero and his crew had set 
off, with Caliban in a cage, to Milan, it was to be a treat 
to me to read that play. Manning has read it, so has 
Lloyd, and all Lloyd’s family; but I could not get him 
to betray his trust by giving me a sight of it. Lloyd is 
sadly deficient in some of those virtuous vices. 

* * * * 

“George Dver is the only literary character I am 
happily acquainted with. The oftener I see him the 
more deeply I admire him. He is goodness itself. If I 
could but calculate the precise date of his death, I would 
write a novel on purpose to make George the hero. I 
could hit him off to a hair.” 


The tragedy which Lamb was thus anxious to read, 
has been perseveringly withheld from the world. A fine 
passage, quoted in one of Wordsworth’s prose essays, 
makes us share in his earnest curiosity :— 

“ Action is momentary— 
A word, a blow—the motion of a muscle this way or that ; 
Suffering is long, drear, and infinite.” 


Wordsworth’s genius is perhaps more fitly employed 
in thus tracing out the springs of heroic passion, and de- 
veloping the profound elements of human character, than 
in following them out through their exhibition in violent 
contest or majestic repose. Surely he may now afford to 
gratify the world! 

The next is a short but, characteristic letter to Man- 
ning. 

TO MR. MANNING. 

“ My dear fellow, (N. B. mighty familiar of late!) for 
me to come to Cambridge now is one of Heaven’s impos- 
sibilities. Metaphysicians tell us, even it can work no- 
thing which implies a contradiction. I can explain this 
by telling you that I am engaged to do double daty (this 
hot weather !) for a man who has taken advantage of this 
very weather to go and cool himself in ‘green retreats’ 
all the month of August. 

“ But for you to come to London instead !—muse upon 
it, revolve it, cast it about in your mind. I have a bed 
at your command. You shall drink rum, brandy, gin, 
aquavite, usquebaugh, or whiskey a’ nights ; and for the 
after dinner-trick, I have eight bottles of genuine port, 
which, mathematically divided, gives 1 1-7 for every day 
you stay, provided you stay a week. Hear John Milton 
sing, 

‘Let Euclid rest and Archimedes pause.’ 
Twenty-first Sonnet. 
And elsewhere,— 


* What neat repast shall feast us, light* and choice, 
Of Attic taste, with wine,t whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch’d, or artful voice 

Warble immortal notes and Tuscan air?’ 


“ Indeed the poets are full of this pleasing mortality,— 
‘Veni cite, Domine Manning 


“Think upon it. Exeuse the paper, it is all I have. 
“C. Lams.” 


Lamb now meditated a removal to the homeplace of 
his best and most solemn thoughts—the Temple; and 
thus announced it in a letter to Manning. 


TO MR, MANNING. 
* You masters of logic ought to know (logic is nothing 
more than a knowledge of words, as the Greek etymon 
implies,) that all words are no more to be taken in a lite- 
ral sense at all times than a promise given to a tailor. 
When I exprest an apprehension that you were mortally 
offended, I meant no more than by the application of a 
* “ We, poets! generally give light dinners.” 
t “No dbubt dae pest pay alludes to port wine at 33s. 
the dozen.” 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


certain formula of efficacious sounds, which had done in 
similar cases before, to rouse a sense of decency in you, 
and a remembrance of what was due to me! You mas- 
‘tets of logic should advert to this phenomenon in human 
speech, before you arraign the usage of us dramatic ge- 
hniuses, Imagination is a good blood mare, and goes 


well; but the misfortune ie, she has too many paths be- 


fore her. *Tis true I might have imagined to myself that 
you had trundled your frail carcass to Norfolk. I might 
also and did imagine, that you had not, but that you 
were lazy, or inventing new properties in a triangle, and 
for that purpose moulding and squeezing Landlord Crisp’s 
three-corner’d beaver into fantastic experimental forms; 
or, that Archimedes was meditating to repulse the French,. 
in case of a Cambridge invasion, by a geometric hurling 
of folios on their red caps; or peradventure, that you 
were in extremities, in great wants, and just set out for 
Trinity-boys when my letters came. In short, my ge- 
nius! (which is a short word nowadays, for what-a- 
great-man-am-I!) was absolutely stifled and overlaid 
with its own riches. Truth is one and poor, like the 
cruise of Elijah’s widow. Imagination is the bold face 
that multiplies its oil; and thou, the old crack’d pipkin, 
that could not believe it could be put to such purposes. 
Dull pipkin, to have Elijah for thy cook. Imbecile reci- 
pient of so fat a miracle. I send you George Dyer’s 
Poems, the richest production of the lyrical muse this 
century can boast; for Wordsworth’s L. B. were pub- 
lished, or at least written, before Christmas. 

“ Please to advert to pages 291 to 276 for the most 
astonishing account of where Shakspeare’s muse has been 
all this while. I thought she had been dead, and buried 
in Stratford church, with the young man that kept her 
company,— 

‘ But it seems, like the devil, 
Buried in Cole Harbour, 
Some say she’s risen again, 
Gone ’prentice to a Barber.’ 


“N. B.—I don’t charge any thing for the additional 
manuscript notes, which are the joint productions of my- 
self and a learned translator of Schiller, —— Stoddart, Esq. 

“ N. B. the 2d.—I should not have blotted your book, 
but I had sent my own out to be bound, as I was in duty 
bound. A liberal criticism upon the several pieces, lyri- 
cal, heroical, amatory, and satirical, would be acceptable. 
So, some think there’s not a Words—worth of good 
poetry in the Great L. B.! I daren’t put the dreaded 
syllables at their just length, for my back tingles from 
the northern castigation. 

“Tam going to change my lodgings, having received 
a hint that it would be agreeable, at our Lady’s next feast. 
I have partly fixed upon most delectable rooms, which 
look out (when you stand a tip-toe) over the Thames, 
and Surry Hills; at the upper end of King’s Bench walks, 
in the Temple. There © shall have all the privacy of a 
house without the encumbrance, and shall be able to lock 
my friends out as often as I desire to hold free converse 
with my immortal mind, for my present lodgings resem- 
ble a minister’s levee, I have so increased my acquaintance 
(as they call em) since I resided in town.’ Like the 
town mouse, that had tasted a little of urbane manners, I 
long to be nibbling my own cheese by my dear self, with- 
out mouse-traps and time-traps. By my new plan, I shall 
be as airy, up four pair of stairs, as in the country; and 
in a garden, in the midst of enchanting, more than Ma- 
homedan paradise, London, whose dirtiest drab-frequented 
alley, and her lowest bowing tradesman, I would not ex- 
change for Skiddaw, Helvellyn, James, Walter, and the 
parson into the bargain. O! her lamps of a night! her 
rich goldsmiths, print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, hard- 
waremen, pastry-cooks! St. Paul's church-yard, the 
Strand! Exeter Change! Charing Cross, with the man 
upon a black horse! These are thy gods, O London! 
An’t you mightily moped on the banks of theCam? Had 
not you better come and set up here? You can’t think 
what a difference. All the streets and pavements are 
pure gold, I warrant you. At least, I know an alchymy 
that turns her mud into that metal,—a mind that loves 
to be at home in crowds. 

“'Tis half-past twelve o'clock, and all sober people 
ought to be a bed. 

“ C, Lams (as you may guess).” 

The following two letters appear to have been written 
during Coleridge's visit to Wandsworth. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 

“ By some fatality, unusual with me, I have mislaid 
the list of books which you want. Can you, from memory, 
easily supply me with another? 

* I confess to Statius, and I detained him wilfully, out 
of a reverend regard to your style. Statius, they tell me, 
is turgid. As to that other Latin book, since you know 
neither its name nor subject, your wants (I crave leave 
to apprehend) cannot be very urgent. Meanwhile, dream 
that it is one of the lost Decades of Livy. 

“ Your particularity to me has led you to form an er- 
roneous opinion as to the measure of delight you suppose 
me to take in obliging. Pray, be careful that it spread 
no further. *Tis one of those heresies that is very preg- 
nant. Pray, rest more satisfied with the portion of learn- 
ing which you have got, and disturb my peaceful igno- 
rance as little as possible with such sort of commissions. 

“ Did you never observe an appearance well known by 
the name of the man in the moon? Some scandalous 
old maids have set on foot a report that it is Endymion. 

“ Your theory about the first awkward step a man 
makes being the consequence of learning to dance, is not 
universal. We have known many youths bred up at 
Christ’s who never learned to dance, yet the world im- 
putes to them no very graceful motions. I remember 
there was little Hudson, the immortal precentor of St, 
Paul's, to teach us our quavers; but, to the best of my 
recollection, there was no master of motions when we 
were at Christ's. 

“ Farewell, in haste. 

“Cc, L.” 
TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 

“ Dear Wordsworth,—I have not forgot your commis. 
sions. But the truth is,—and why should I not confess 
it?—I am not plethorically abounding in cash at this pre- 
sent. Merit, Heaven knows, is very little rewarded; but 
it does not become me to speak of myself. My motto is, 
‘contented with little, yet wishing for more.’ Now, the 
books you wish for would require some pounds, which, 
Tam sorry to say, I have not by me; so, I will say at 
once, if you will give me a draft upon your town banker 
for any sum you propose to lay out, 1 will dispose of it 
to the very best of my skill in choice old books, such as 


my own soul loveth. In fact, I have been waiting for 
the liquidation of a debt to enable myself to set about your 
commission handsomely ; for it is a scurvy thing to cry, 
‘Give me the money first, and I am the first of the 
fainily of thé Lambs that have done it for many centuries: 
bat the debt remains as it was, and my old friend that I 


accommodated has generously forgot it! The books 
which you want, I calculate at about £8. Ben Johnson 


is a guinea book. Beaumont and Fletcher, in folio, the 
right folio not now to be met with; the octavos are about 
£3. As to any other dramatists, Ido not know where 
to find them, except what are in Dodsley’s old plays, 
which are about £3 also. Massinger I never saw bat at 
one shop, but it is now gone; but one of the editions of 
Dodsley contains about a fourth (the best) of his plays. 
Congreve, and the rest of King Charles’ moralists, are 
cheap and accessible. The works on Ireland I will en- 
quire after, but, I fear, Spenser's is not to: be had apart 
from his poems; I never saw it. But you may depend 
upon my sparing no pains to furnish you as complete a 
library of old poets and dramatists as will be pradent to 
buy; for, I suppose you do not include the £20 edition 
of Hamlet, single play, which Kemble has. Marlow’s 
plays and poems are totally vanished; only one edition 
of Dodsley retains one, and the other two of his plays; 


but John Ford is the man after Shakspeare. Let me — 


know your will and pleasure soon, for I have observed, 
next to the pleasure of buying a bargain for oneself, is 
the pleasure of persuading a friend to buy it. It tickles 
one with the image of an imprudency, without the penalty 
usually annexed. 

“C, Lams.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


[1800.} 

Letters to Manning, after Lamb's removal to the Temple. 

In the year 1800, Lamb carried into effect his purpose 
of removing to Mitre-court Buildings, Temple. During 
this time he wrote only a few small poems, which he 
transmitted to Manning. In his letters to Manning a 
vein of wild humour breaks out, of which there are but 
slight indications in the correspondence with his more 
sentimental friends; as if the very opposition of Man- 
ning’s more scientific power to his own force of sympa- 
thy provoked the sallies which the genial kindness of the 
mathematician fostered. The prodigal and reckless hu- 
mour of some of these letters forms a striking contrast to 
the deep feeling of the earlier letters to Coleridge. His 
‘Essays ‘of Elia’ show the harmonious union of both. 
The following letter contains Lamb’s description of his 
new abode. 


TO MR. MANNING. 

“ IT was not aware that you owed me any thing beside 
that guinea; but I dare say youare right. I live at No. 
16, Mitre-court Buildings, a pistol-shot off Barron Ma- 
seres’, You must introduce me to the baron. I think 
we should suit one another mainly. He lives on the 
ground floor, for convenience of the gout; I prefer the 
attic story, for the air! He keeps three footmen and two 
maids; I have neither maid nor Jaundress, not caring to 
be troubled with them! His forte, I understand, is the 
higher mathematics; my turn, I confess, is more to 
poetry and the belles lettres. The very antithesis of our 
characters would make up a harmony. You must bring 
the baron and me together.—N. B. when you come to see 
me, mount up to the top of the stairs—I hope you are 
not asthmatical—and come in flannel, for it’s pure airy 
up there, And bring your glass, and I will show you the 
Surrey Hills. My bed faces the river, so as by perking 
up upon my haunches, and supporting my carcass with 
my elbows, without much wrying my neck, I can see 
the white sails glide by the bottom of the King’s Bench 
walks as I lie in my bed. An excellent tiptoe prospect 
in the best room ;—casement windows, with small panes, 
to look more like a cottage. Mind, I have got no bed 
for you, that’s flat; sold it to pay expenses of moving. 
The very bed on which Manning lay ; the friendly, the 
mathematical Manning! How forcibly does it remind 
me of the interesting Otway! * The very bed which on 
thy marriage night gave thee into the arms of Belvidera, 
by the coarse hand of ruffians,’ (upholsterers’ men,) &c. 
My tears will not give me leave to go on. But a bed I 
will get you, Manning, on condilion you will be my day 
guest. “T have been ill more than a month, with a bad 
cold, which comes upon me (like a murderer’s con- 
science) about midnight, and vexes me for many hours. 
I have successively been drugg’d with Spanish liquorice, 
opium, ipecacuanha, paregoric, and tincture of foxglove, 
(tinctura purpure digitalis of the ancients.) I am afraid 
I must leave off drinking.” 

* * 


Lamb then gives an account of his visit to an exhibi- 
tion of snakes—of a frightful vividness and interesting 
—as all details of these fascinating reptiles are, whom we 
at once loathe and long to look upon, as the old enemies 
and tempters_ of our race. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ Dear Manning,—Had you written one week before 
you did, I certainly should have obeyed your injunction ; 
you should:have seen me before my letter. I will ex- 
plain to you my situation. There are six of us in one 
department. ‘Two of us (within these four days) are con- 
fined with severe fevers; and two more, who belong to 
the Tower Militia, expect to have marching orders on 
Friday. Now six are absolutely necessary. I have al- 
ready asked and obtained two young hands to supply the 
loss of the feverites. And, with the other prospect before 
me, you may believe I cannot decently ask leave of ab- 
sence for myself. All I can promise (and I do promise, 
with the sincerity of Saint Peter, and the contrition of 
sinner Peter if I fail) that I will come the very first spare 
week, and go no where till I have been at Cambridge. 
No matter if you are in a state of pupilage when I come ; 
for I can employ myself in Cambridge very pleasantly in 
the mornings. Are there not libraries, halls, colleges, 
books, pictures, statues? I wish you had made London 
in your way. There is an exhibition quite uncommon 
in Europe, which could not have escaped your genius,— 
alive rattlesnake, ten feet in length, and the thickness of 
a big leg. I went to see it last night by candlelight. We 
were ushered into a room very little bigger than ours at 
Pentonville. A man and woman and four boys live in 
this room, joint tenants with nine snakes, most of them 
such as no remedy has been discovered for their bite. 
We walked into the middle, which is formed by a half- 
moon of wired boxes, all mansions of snakes,—whip, 

3 j 


rood go hang ! 


snakes, thunder-snakes, pig-nose-sfiakes, American vi- 
pers, and this monster. He lies curled up in folds; and 
immediately a stranger enters, (for he is used to the 
family, and sees them play at cards,) he set up a rattle 
like a watchman’s in London, or neafas loud, and reared 
up a head, from the midst of these folds, like ‘a toad, 
and shook his head, and showed every sign a snake 
can ‘show of irritation. I had the foolish curiosity 
to strike the wires with my finger, and the devil flew at 


me with his toad-mouth wide open: the inside of his - 


mouth is quite white. I had got my finger away, nor 
could he well have bit me with his big mouth, which 
would have been certain death in five minutes, But it 
frightened me so much that I did not recover my voice 
for a minute’s space. I forgot, in my fear, that he was 
secured. You would have forgot too, for ’tis ineredible 
how such a monster can be confined in small gauzy-look- 
ing wires. I dreamed of snakes in the night. I wish 
to heaven you could:see it, He absolutely swelled with 
passion to the bigness of a large thigh. I could not re- 
treat without infringing on another box, and just behind, 
a little devil, not an inch from my back, had got his.nose 
out, with some difficulty and pain, quite through the bars! 
He was soon taught better manners. All the snakes 
were curious, and objects of terror ; but this monster, like 
Aaron’s serpent, swallowed up the impression of the rest. 
He opened his cursed mouth, when he made at me, as 
wide as his head was broad. I hallvuoed out quite loud, 
and felt pains all over my body with the fright. 

“ T have had the felicity of hearing George Dyer read 
out one book of ‘The Farmer’s Boy.’ I thought it 
rather childish, No doubt, there is originality in it, 


(which, in your self-taught geniuses, is a most rare 


quality, they generally getting hold of some bad models, 
in a scarcity of books, and forming their taste on them,) 
but no selection. All is described. 
“ Mind, I have only heard read one book. 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“ Philo-Snake, 
“Cc. L.” 
The following are fragments from. a letter chiefly on 
personal matters, the interest of which is gone by ;— 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ And now, when shall I catch a glimpse of your 
honest face-to-face countenance again? Your fine dog- 
matical, skeptical face by punch-light ? O! one glimpse 
of the human face, and shake of the human. hand, is bet- 
ter than whole reams of this cold, thin correspondence ; 
yea, of more worth than all the letters that have sweated 
the fingers of sensibility, from Mudame Sévigné to Sterne 
and Shenstone. 

Coleridge is settled with his wife. and:the young phi- 
losopher at Keswick, with the Wordsworths. They have 
contrived to spawn a new volume of lyrical ballads, which 
is to see the light in about a month, and causes no little 
excitement in the literary toorld. George Dyer too, that 
good-natured poet, is more than nine months gone” with 
his twin volumes of ode, pastoral, sonnet, elegy, Spense- 
rian, Horatian, Akensidish, and Masonic verse—Clio 
prosper the birth! it will be twelve shillings out of some- 
body's pocket. Well, God put it into. the hearts of the 
English gentry to come in shvals and subscribe to his 
poeins, for He never put a kinder heart into flesh of man 
than George Dyer’s! 

_ “ Now farewell, for dinner is at hand.. 

Lamb had engaged to spend a few days, when he could 
obtain leave, with Manning at Cambridge, and, just as. 
he hoped to accomplish his wish, received an invitation 
from Lloyd to give his holiday to the poets assembled at 
the lakes. In the joyous excitement of spirits which 
the antivipated visit to Manning produced, he thus plays 
off Manning’s proposal on his friend, abuses mountains, 
and luxuriates in his love of London :— 


TO MR. MANNING. 
“ Dear Manning,—I have received.a very kind invi- 


tation from Lloyd and Sophia, to go and spenda month | 


with them at the lakes.. Now it fortunately happens, 
(which is so seldom the case!) that I'have spare cash by 
me, enough to answer the expenses of so long a journey ; 
and I am determined to get away from the office by some 
means. The purpose of this letter is to request of you 
(my dear friend,) that you. will not-take it unkind, if I 
decline my proposed visit to Cambridge for the present.. 
Perhaps I shall be able to take Cambridge in my way, 
gving or coming. I need not describe to. you the ex- 
pectations which such a one as myself, pent up all my 
life in a dirty city, have formed of a tour to the lakes.. 
Consider, Grasmere! Ambleside!‘ Wordsworth Cole-. 
ridge ! Hillis, woods, lakes, and mountains, to the eternal 
deyil. I will eat snipes with thee, Thomas Manning. 
Only confess, confess a bite. 

“P.S. I think you named the 16th;: but: was: it: not 
modest of Lloyd to send such an invitation! It shows his 
knowledge of money and time.. I-would be loth to think, 
he meant 

‘ Tronic satire sidelong sklented on my. poor. pursie.” 

Burnsi 
For my part, with reference to my friends northward, F 
must confess that I am not romance-bit about Nature. 
The earth, and sea, and sky (when all is said,):is but as 


‘a house to dwell'in. If the inmates be courteous, and 


good liquors flow like the conduits at an old eoronation, 
ifthey can talk sensibly, and feel properly, I have no 
need to stand staring upon the gilded 'looking-glass, (that 
strained my friend’s purse strings ii the purchase) nor 
his five-shilling print over the mantel-piece of old Nabbs 
the carrier, (which only betrays ‘nis false taste.) Just as 
important to me (in a sense) is all the furniture of my 
world ; eye-pampering, but satisfies no heart. Streets, 
streets, streets, markets, theatres, churches, Covent Gar- 
dens, shops sparkling with pretty faces of indastrious 
milliners, neat sempstresses, ladies eheapening, gentle- 
men behind countera lying, authors im the street with 
spectacles, (you may know them by their gait,) lamps lit 
at night, pastry-cook and silver-smith shops, beautifal 
quakers of Per,tonville, noise of coaches, drowsy cry of 
mechanic watchmen at night, with bueks reeling home 
drunk ; if you happen to wake at midnight, cries of fire ; 
and stop thief; inns of court, with their learned air, and 
halls, and butteries, just like Cambridge colleges; old 
book.-stalls, ‘ Jeremy Taylors,’ ‘ Burtons on Melancholy,’ 
and ‘Religio Medicis,’ on every stall. These are thy 
pleasures, O London! with the many sins. O city, 
abounding in ——, for these may Keswick and her giant 


“Cc. 


On this occasion Lamb was disappointed; but he was 
consoled by the acquisition of a new friend, iu Mr. Rick- 
man of the house of commons, and exults in a strain 
which he never had reason to regret. This piece of rare 
felicity enabled him even to bear the loss of his manu- 
scripts, and the delay of his hopes; which, according to 
the old theatrical usage, he was destined to endure. 


TO MR. MANNING, 


“ Ecquid meditatur Archimedes? What is Euclid do- 
ing? What hath happened to learned Trismegist ?—doth 
he take it in ill part, that his humble friend did ‘not com- 


- ply with his courteous invitation ? Let it suffies, ¥ could 


not come—are impossibilities nothing ?—be they abstrac- 
tions of the intellect ?—or not (rather) most sharp: and 
mortifying realities? nuts in the Will’s mouth too. hard 
for her to erack? brick and stone walls.in her way, 
which she can by no means eat through? sore lets, im- 
pedimenta viarum, no thoroughfares? racemi nimium 
alte pendentes? Is the phrase classic? I allude to the 
grapes in Zsop, which cost the fox .a strain, and gained 
the-world an aphorism. .Observe the. superscription. of 


_ this letter. In adapting the size of the letters which con-- 


stitute your name and Mr. Crisp’s name respectively, I 
had an eye to your different stations in life. ’Tistruly 
curious, and must be soothing to an aristocrat. I won-- 
der it has never been hit on before my time. Ihave 
roade an acquisition latterly of a pleasant hand, one 


Rickman, to whom I was introduced by ——, not the-. 
most flattering. auspices under which ene man can. 


introduced to another—George bringe all sorts of people: 
together, setting up a sort of agrarian Jaw, or common: 
property, in matter of society ; but for ence -he has done 
me a great pleasure, while he was. only pursuing a prin-- 
ciple, as ignes fatui may light yowhome. This Rickman 
lives in our Buildings, immediately opposite our house ;: 
the finest fellow to drop in a’ nights, about nine or ten 
o’clock—cold bread and cheese time—just in the wishing 
time of the night, when you wish for somebody to come 
in, without a distinct idea of a probable any body. Just: 
in the nick, neither too early to be tedious, nor too late 
to sit a reasonable time: He is a most pleasant hand; 
a fine rattling fellow, has gone through life laughing. at: 
solemn apes ;—himself hugely literate, oppressively fall 
of information in all stuff of conversation, from matter of © 
fact to Xenophon and Plato—can talk Greek with Por- 
son, politics with Thelwall, conjecture with George Dyer, 
nonsense with me, and any thing with any body 5.2 great 
farmer, somewhat concerned in an agricultural magazine 
—reads no poetry but Shakspeare,. very intimate.with 
Southey, loves George Dyer, thoroughly penetrates into 
the ridiculous, wherever found, understands the jirst time 
(a great desideratum in common minds)—you need never 
twice speak to him ;: does not want’ explanations, trans. - 
lations, limitations, as Professor Godwin does when. you - 
make an assertion; up to any thing; down to every 
thing ;: whatever sapit, hominem. A perfect: man. All’ 
this farrago, which must perplex you to read, and has 
put me to a little trouble to select ! only proves how im. - 
possible it is to describe a pleasant hand. You must see- 
Rickman to know him,.for he is a. species in one. A 
new class._, An exotic, any slip of which F-am proud to 
put in my garden-pot. The. clearest-headed fellow. 
Fallest of matter, with'least verbosity. If there be any 


alloy. in my fortune to have met with such a man, it is - 


that he commonly divides his time between town and- 
country, having some foolish family ties at Christchurch, . 
by which means he can only gladden our London hemi-- 
sphere with returns. of light... He is-now going for six 
weeks.” 


“ At last I have written to Kemble; to know the event’ 
of my play,.which was presented last Christmas. As I‘ 
suspected, came an answer back that the copy was lost, . 
and could not be found—no hint that any body had to 
this day ever looked'into it—with a courteous (reasona- 
ble !) request of another copy (if I ‘had one by me,) and 
a promise of a definite answer in a week: Tcould not 
resist so facile and. moderate demand, so: scribbled out’ 
another, omitting sundry things, such‘as the witch story, 
about half of the forest scene (which is leisurely for story,) 


and transposing that soliloquy‘ about England getting 


drunk, which, like its reciter, stapidly stood aldne, no- 
thing. prevenient or antevenient—and cleared away a 
good deal: besides, and sent this copy, written all out’ 
(with alterations, &c. requiring judgment) in one day 
and.a half! I sent it last night, and am in weekly expec- 
tation.of the tolling bell, and death-warrant. 

“-This is all my London news, Send me some from. 
the banks. of Cam, as the poets delight to speak, espocially 


——,.who has no other name, nor idea, nor definition of © 


Cambridge,—namely, its being a market town, sending 
members to parliament, never entered into his definition 
—it was and is, simply, the banks of the Cam, or the fair 
Cam ;: as Oxford is the banks of the Isis, or the fair Isis. 


Yours in all humility, most*illustrious Trismegist, 
*C. 


“ (Read on, there*s more atthe bottom.) 


“ You ask me about: the ‘ Farmer’s Boy’—don’t you- 
think the fellow who wrote it-(who is a shoemaker) has- 
a poor mind? Don’t you-find he is always silly about 
poor Giles and those abject kind of phrases, which mark. 
a man that looks up to wealth? None of Barns’s poet» 
dignity. What do you-think? I have just opened him ;- 
but he makes me sick.” 

Here is a short bat characteristic instance of the hu 
mour of the time. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ Dear Archimedes,—Things have gone on badly.with 
thy ungeometrical friend; but they are on the turn. My 


old housekeeper hias showed signs of convalescence, and — 


will shortly resume the power of the keys, so I shan’t be » 
cheated of my tea and liquors. Wind in the west, which 
promotes tranquillity. Have leisure? now to anticipate - 
seeing thee again.. Have been taking leave of tobacco in 
a rhyming address. Had thought that vein had long: 
since closed up. Find I ean rhyme and reason too.. 
Think of studying mathematics, to- restrain the fire of 
my genius, which G. D. recommends. Have frequent 
bleedings at the nose,.which shows plethoric,. Maybe: 
shall try the sea myself, that groat seene of wonders. 
Got incredibly sober and regular : shave oftener, and hum: 
a tune, to signify cheerfulness and gallantry. 

“ Suddenly disposed to sleep, having taken a quart of” 
peas with bacon, and stout. Will not refuse Nature, who: 
has done such things for me! ro 


i 


| 


= 


LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


‘* Nurse! don’t call me-unless Mr. Manning comes.— 
What! the gentleman in spectacles Yes. 
“Saturday, — 
Hot Noon.” 
Constant to the fame of Jem White, Lamb did not fail 
to enlist Manning among the admirers of the “ Falstaff’s 
Letter.” The next letter, referring to them is, however, 
more interesting for the light which it casts on Lamb's 
indifference to the politics of the time, and fond devotion 
TO MR. MANNING, 
“TI hope by this time you are prepared to say the 


Falstaff’s Letters’ are a bundle of the sharpest, queerest, 


profoundest humours, of any these juice-drained latter 
times have spawned. I should have advertised you, that 
the mean‘ng is frequently hard to be got at; and so are 
the future guineas, that now lie ripening and aurifying 
ig the womb of some undiscovered Potosi; but dig, dig, 


dig, dig, Manning ! I set to, with an unconquerable pro- 


pulsion to write, with a lamentable want of what to write. 
My private goings on are orderly as the movements of 
the spheres, and’ stale as their music to angels’ ears. 
Public affairs—except' as they touch upon me, and so 
turn ‘into private,—I cannot whip up my mind to feel any 


interest in. I grieve, indeed, that War, and Nature, and | 


Mr. Pitt, that hangs up in Lloyd’s best parlour, should 
have conspired to call up three necessaries, simple com- 
moners as our fathers knew them, into the upper house 
of luxuries; bread, and beer, and coals, Manning. But 
as to France and Frenchmen, and the Abbe Sieyes and 
his constitutions, I cannot make these present times pre- 
sent tg me, I read histories of the past, and I live in 
them ; ulthough, to abstract senses, they are far less mo- 
mentous than the noises which keep Europe awake. I 
-am reading ‘Burnet’s own Times.’ Did you ever read 
that garrulous, pleasant history ? He tells his story like 
‘an old man past political service, bragging to his sons on 
‘winter evenings of the part he took in public transactions, 
when “ his old cap was new.’ Full of scandal, which all 
true history is. ‘No palliatives; but all the stark 
wickedness, that actually gives the momentum to national 
actors. ‘Quite the prattle of age, and outlived importance. 
Truth and sincerity staring out upon you perpetually in 
alto relievo. Himself a party man—he makes you a 
party man. None of the cursed philosophical Humeian 
indifference, so cold and unnatural and inhuman! None 
of the cursed Gibbonian fine writing, so fine and com- 
posite. None of Dr. Robertson’s periods with three mem- 
bers. None of Mr. Roscoe’s sage remarks, all so appo- 
site, and coming in so clever, lest the reader should have 
had the trouble of drawing an inference. Burnet’s good 
old prattle I can bring present to my mind; I can make 
the revolution present to me—the French revolution, by 
a Converse perversity in my nature, I fling as far from 
me. To quit this tiresome subject, and to relieve you 
from two or three dismal yawns, which I hear in spirit, 
I here conclude my more than commonly obtuse letter ; 
dull, up to the dulness of a Dutch commentator on 
Shakspeare. 

- “ My love to Lloyd and to Sophia. 

“Cc. L.” 


_ While Lamb's dramatic destinies were in suspense, he 
was called on “to assist” at the production of a tragedy, 
by a friend, whose more mature reputation gave him 
readier access to the manager, but who had no better 
claim to success than himself. Mr. Godwin, whose 
powerful remance of Caleb Williams had supplied the 
materials for “ The Iron Chest” of Colman, naturally as- 
pired, on his own account, to the glory of the scene, and 
completed a tragedy under the title of “ Antonio, or the 
Soldier’s Return,” which was accepted at Drury Lane 
theatre, and announced for representation on Saturday, 
the 13th December, in this year. Lamb supplied the 
epilogue, which he copied in the following letter addressed 
to Manning on the eventful day:— 


TO MR. MANNING. ‘ 
“TI have received your letter this moment, not having 
been at thé office. I have just time to scribble down the 
epilogue. To your epistle 1 will just reply, that I will 
‘certainly come to Cambridge before January is out: I’ll 
come when I can.. You shall have an emended copy of 
my play early next week. Mary thanks you; but her 
handwriting is too feminine to be exposed to a Cam- 
bridge gentleman, though I endeavour to persuade her 
that you understand algebra, and must understand her 
hand. The play is the man’s you wot of; but for Hea- 
ven’s sake do not mention it—it is to come out in a 
feigned name, as one Tobin’s. I will omit the introduc- 
tory lines which connect it with the play, and give you 
the concluding tale, which is the mass and bulk of the 
epilogue. The name is Jack Incipent. It is about 
promise-breaking—you will see it all, if you read the 
papers. 
“Jack, of dramatic genius justly vain, 
Parchas’d a renter’s share at Drury-Lane ; 
A prudent man in every other matter, 
Known at his club-room for an honest hatter : 
Humane and courteous, led a civil life, 
And has been seldom known to beat his wife ; 
~But Jack is now grown quite another man, 
Frequents the green-room, knows the plot and plan 
Of. each new piece, 
-And has been seen to talk with Sheridan! 
_In at the play-house just at six he pops, 
And never quits it till the curtain drops, 
Is never absent on the author's night, 
Knows actresses and actors too——by sight ; 
-So humble, that with Suett he ’ll confer, 
Or take a pipe with plain Jack Bannister ; 
“Nay, with an author has been known so free, 
‘He once suggested a catast 
‘In short, John.dabbled till his head was turn’d : 
His wife remonstrated, his neighbours mourned, 
His customers were dropping off apace, 
And Jack’s affairs hegan to wear a piteous face. 
One night his wife began a curtain lecture ; 
® ‘My dearest Johnny, husband, spouse, protector, 
Take pity on your helpless babes and me, 
»Save.us from rain, you from bankruptcy— 
Look ‘to your business, leave these cursed plays, 
And try again your old industrious ways’ 
Jack, who was always scar’d at the Gazette, 
Aud had some bits of scull uninjured yet, 
Promis’d amendment, vow’d his wife spake reason, 


would not see another play that season—’ 


Three stubborn fortnights Jack his promise kept, 
‘Was late and early in his shop, eat, slept, 
Aad walk’d and talk’d, like ordinary men; 

No wit, but John the hatter once a: in— 

Visits his club: when lo! one fatal night 

His wife with horror view'd the well-known sight— 


John’s hat, wig, snuff-box—well she knew his tricks— 
And Jack decamping at the hour of six. ‘ 
Just at the counter’s edge a playbill lay, 

Announcing that * Pizarro’ was the play—- 
*O, Johnny, Johnny, this is your old doing.’ 
- Quoth Jack,* Why what the devil storm’s a-brewing ? 
About a harmless play why all this fright ? 
I'll go and see it, if it’s but for spite— 
woman! Nelson’s* to be there to night.’ 

' “N.B—This was intended for Jack Bannister to 

speak; but the sage managers have chosen Miss Heard, 

except Miss Tidswell, the worst actress ever seen or 
heard. Now, I remember I have promised the loan of 
my play: I will lend it instantly, and you shall get it 

(‘pon honour!) by this day week. 

~ “FE must go and dress for the boxes! First night! 

Finding I have time, I transcribe the rest. Observe, 

you have read the last first; it begins thus;—The names 

I took from a little outline G. gave me. I have not read 

the play! 

‘ Ladies, ye ’ve seen how Guzman’s consort died, 
Poor victim of a Spaniard brother’s pride, 
When Spanish honour through the world was blown, 

_ And Spanish beauty for the best was known,t 
In that romantic, unenlightened time, 
A breach of promiset was a sort of crime— 
Which of you handsome English ladies here, 
But déem the penance bloody and severe? 
A whimsical old Sa § fashion, 
That a dead father’s dying inclination 
Should live to thwart a living daughter's passion,|] 
Unjustly on the sex wef men exclaim, 7 
Rail at your** vices, and commit the same ;— 

- Man is a promise-breaker from the womb, 
And goes a promise-breaker to the tomb— 
What need we instance here the lover’s vow, 
The sick man’s purpose, or the great man’s bow ?+t 
The trath by few examples best is shown— 
Instead of many which are better known, 
Take poor Jack Incident,’ that’s dead and gone. 
Jack, &c., &c., &c. 
“ Now you have it all—how do you like it? I am 

going to see it recited!!!” 


Alas for human hopes! The play was decisively 
damned, and the epilogue shared its fate. The tragedy 
turned out a miracle of dulness for the world to wonder 
at, although Lamb always insisted it had one fine line, 
which he was fond of repeating—-sole relic of the else 
forgotten play. Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, the brother 
and sister of the drama, toiled through four acts and a 
half without applause or disapprobation ; one speech was 
not more vapid than another; and so dead wus the level 
of the dialogue, that, although its destiny was seen from 
afar, it presented no opportunity for hissing. But as the 
play drew towards a close, when, after a scene of frigid 
chiding not vivified by any fire of Kemble’s own, Anto- 
nio drew his sword and plunged it into the heroine’s 
bosom, the “ sad civility” of the audience vanished, they 
started as at ‘a real murder, and hooted the actors from 
the stage. “Philosopny,” which could not “make a 
Juliet,” sustained the author through the trial. He sat 
on one of the front benches of the pit, unmoved amidst 
the storm. When the first act passed off without a hand, 
he expressed his satisfaction at the good sense of the 
house; “ the proper season of applause had not arrived ;” 
all was exactly as it should be. The second act pro- 
ceeded to its close in the same uninterrupted calm; his 
friends became uneasy, but still his optimism prevailed ; 
he could afford to wait. And though he did at last ad- 
mit the great movement was somewhat tardy, and that 
the audience seemed rather patient than interested, he 
did not lose his confidence till the tumult arose, and then 
he submitted with quiet dignity to the fate of genius, too 
lofty to be understood by a world as yet in its childhood! 
Notwithstanding this rude repulse, Mr. Godwin retamed 
- his taste for the theatre to the last. On every first night 
of a new piece, whether tragedy, comedy, or farce ; whe- 
ther of friend or foe; he sat with gentle interest in a 
side box, and bore its fate, whatever it might be, with 
resignation, as he had done his own. The following is 
Lamb’s accoynt of the catastrophe rendered to Manning, 
in which the facetious charge against the unlucky author 
of “ Violent and Satanical Pride of Heart” has reference 
to some banter which Lamb had encountered among his 
friends by the purposed title of his own play, “ Pride’s 
Cure,” and his disquisition in its defence. 

TO MR. MANNING. 

“ We are damned !—Not the facetious epilogue itself 
could save us. For, as the editor of the Morning Post, 
quick-sighted gentleman! hath this morning truly ob- 
served (I beg pardon if I falsify his words, their profound 
sense I am sure I retain) both prologue and epilogue 
were worthy of accompanying such a piece ; and indeed 
(mark the profundity, Mister Manning) were received 
with proper indignation by such of the audience only as 


wax dim! Again, the incomparable author of the True 
Briton declareth in his paper (bearing same date) that 
the epilogue was an indifferent attempt at humour and 
character, and failed in both. I forbear to mention the 
other papers, because I have not read them. O, Profes- 
sor, how different thy feelings now, (quantum mutatus 
ab illo professore, qui in agris philosophie tantas victo- 
rias acquisivisti),—how different thy proud feelings but 
one little week ago,—thy anticipation of thy nine nights, 
—those visionary claps, which have soothed thy soul by 
day, and thy dreams by night! Calling in accidentally 
on the Professor, while he was out, I was ushered into 
the study ; and my nose quickly (most sagacious always) 
pointed me to four tokens lying loose upon thy table, 
Professor, which indicated the violent and satanical pride 
of heart. Imprimis, there caught mine eye a list of six 
persons, thy friends, whom thou didst meditate inviting 
to a sumptuous dinner on the Thursday, anticipating 
the profits of thy Saturday’s play to answer charges; I 
was in the honoured file! Next, a stronger evidence of 
thy violent and almost satanical pride, lay a list of all the 
morning papers (from the Morning Chronicle downwards 
to the Porcupine), with the places of their respective 
offices, where thou wast meditating to insert, and didst 
insert, an elaborate sketch of the story of thy play; 
stones in thy enemy’s hand to bruise thee with, and se- 
verely wast thou bruised, O Professor! nor do I-know 
what oil to pour into thy wounds. Next—which con- 
vinced me, to a dead conviction, of thy pride, violent and 
almost satanical pride—lay a list of books, which thy un- 


** A good clap-trap. Nelson has exhibited two or 
three times at advertised himself.” 
+“ Four easy lines.” + For which the heroine died.” 
§In Spain! ! |Twoneatlines. Or you. 
** Or our, as they have altered it. tt Anti HH 
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thought either worth attending to. Professor, thy glories . 


tragedy-favoured pocket could never answer; Dodsley’s 
old plays, Malone’s Shakspeare (still harping upon thy 
play, thy philosophy abandoned meanwhile to supersti- 
tious minds); nay, I believe (if I can believe my memo- 
ry) that the ambitious Encyclopedia ‘itself was part of 
thy meditated acquisitions; but many a play book was 


there. All these visions are damned ; and thou, Professor, * 


must read Shakspeare in future out of a common edition ; 
and, hark ye, pray read him toa little better purpose! 
Last and strongest against thee, (in colours manifest as 
the hand upon Belshazzar’s wall), lay a volume of poems 
«by C. Lloyd and C. Lamb. Thy heart misgave thee, 
that thy assistant might possibly not have talent enough 
to furnish thee an epilogue! Manning, all these things 
came over my mind; all the gratulations that would 
have thickened upon him, and even some have glanced 
aside upon his humble friend ; the vanity, and the fame, 
and the profits (the Professor is 5001. ideul money out of 
pocket by this failure, besides 2001, he would have got 
for the copyright); and now to muse upon thy altered 
physiognomy, thy pale and squalid appearance, (a kind 
of blue sickness about the eye-lids), and thy crest fallén, 
and thy proud demand of 200/. from thy bookseller 
changed to an uncertainty of his taking it at all, or giv- 
ing thee full 50/. The Professor has won my heart by 
this his mournful catastrophe. You remember Marshall, 
who dined with him at my house; I met him in the lob- 
by immediately after the damnation of the Professor's 
play, and he looked to me like an angel: his face was 
lengthened, and all over perspiration; I never saw such 
a care-fraught visage ; I could have hugged him, I loved 
him so intensely. * From every pore of him a perfume 
fell.” I have seen that man in many situations, and, from 
my soul, I think that a more god-like honest soul exists 
not in this world. The Professor’s puor nerves trem- 
bling with the recent shock, he hurried him away to my 
house to supper, and there we comforted him as well as 
we could. He came to consult me about a change of 
catastrophe ; but, alas! the piece was condemned long 
before that crisis. I at first humoured him with a spe- 
cious proposition, but have since joined his true friends 
in advising him to give it up. He did it with a pang, 
and is to print it as his. 

In another letter, a few days after, Lamb thus recurs 
to the subject, and closes the century in anticipation of a 
visit to his friend at Cambridge. 

TO MR. MANNING. 

“ As for the Professor, he has actually begun to dive 
into Tavernier and Chardin’s Persian Travels for a story 
to form a new drama for the sweet tooth of this fastidious 
age. Has not Bethlehem college a fair action for non- 
residence against such professors? Are poets so few in 
this age, that he must write poetry? Js morals a subject 
so exhausted, that he must quit that line? Is the meta- 
physic well (without a bottom) drained dry ? 

“If I can guess at the wicked pride of the Professor's 
heart, I would take a shrewd wager that he disdains ever 
again to dip his pen in prose. Adieu, ye splendid theo- 
ries! Farewel, dreams of political justice! Lawsuits, 
where I was cuunsel for Archbishop Fenelon versus my 
own mother, in the famous fire cause! 

“Vanish from my mind, professors, one and all. I 
have metal more attractive on foot. 

“Man of many snipes,—I will sup with thee, Deo vo- 
lente, et diabolo nolente, on Monday night, the 5th of 
January, in the new year, and crush a cup to the infant 
century. 

“A word or two of my progress. Embark at six 
o’clock in the morning, with a fresh gale, on a Cambridge 
one-decker; very cold till eight at night; land at St. 
Mary’s light-house, muffins and coffee upon table, (or any 
other curious production of Turkey, or both Indies), 
snipes exactly at nine, punch to commence at ten, with 
argument ; difference of opinion is expected to take place 
about eleven ; perfect unanimity, with some haziness and 
dimness, before twelve. N.B. My single affection is not 
so singly wedded to snipes; but the curious and epicu- 
rean eye would also take a pleasure in beholding a deli- 
cate and well chosen assortment of teals, ortolans, the 
unctious and palate-soothing flesh of geese, wild and 
tame, nightingales’ brains, the sensorium of a young 
sucking pig, or any other Christmas dish, which I leave 
to the judgment of you and the cook of Gonville. 

“C, Lams.” 
‘CHAPTER VIL. 
[1801 ro 1804.] 
Letters to Manning, Wordsworth, and Coleridge ; John Wood- 
vil rejected, published, and reviewed. 

The ominous postponement of Lamb’s theatrical hopes 
was followed by their disappointment at the commence- 
ment of the century. He was favoured with at least one 
interview by the stately manager of Drury-Lane, Mr. 
Kemble, who extended his high-bred courtesy even to 
authors, whom he invariably attended to the door of his 
house in Great Russel street, and bade them “ beware of 
the step.” Godwin’s catastrophe had probably rendered 
him less solicitous to encounter a similar peril; which 
the fondest admirers of “ John Woodvil” will not regret 
that it escaped. While the occasional roughness of its 
verse would have been felt as strange to ears as yet un- 
used to the old dramatists whom Lamb’s specimens had 
not then made familiar to the town, the delicate beauties 
enshrined within it would scarcely have been perceived 
in the glare of the theatre. Exhibiting “ the depth, and 
not the tumults of the soul,’"—presenting a female cha- 
racter of modest and retiring loveliness and noble pur- 
pose, but undistracted with any violent emotion,—and 
developing a train of circumstances which work out their 
gentle triamphs on the heart only of the hero, without 
stirring accident or vivid grouping of persons,—it would 
scarcely have supplied sufficient of coarse interest to dis- 
arm the critical spirit which it would certainly have 
encountered in all its bitterness. Lamb cheerfully con- 
soled himself by publishing it; and at the close of the 
year 1801 it appeared in a small volume, of humble ap- 
pearance, with the “ Fragments of Burton,” (to which 
Lamb alluded in one of his previous letters), two of his 
quarto ballads, and the “ Helen” of his sister. 

The daring peculiarities attracted the notice of the 
Edinburgh reviewers, then in the infancy of their slash- 
ing career, and was immolated, in due form, by the self- 
constituted judges, who, taking for their motto, “ Judex 
damnatur cium nocens absolvitur,” treated our author as 
a criminal convicted of publishing, and awaiting his 
doom from their sentence. With the gay recklessness 
of power, at once usurped and irresponsible, they intro- 


duced Lord Mansfield’s wild construction of the law of 
libel into literature; like him, holding every man primé 
facie guilty, who should be caught in the act of publish. 
ing @ book, and referring to the court to decide whether 
sentence should be passed on him. The article on “ John 
Woodvil,” which adorned their third number, is a curious 
example of the old style of criticism vivified by the im- 
pulses of youth, We wonder now—and probably the 
writer of the article, if he is living, will wonder with us 
—that a young critic should seize on a little eighteen. 
penny book, simply printed, without any preface; make 
elaborate merriment of its outline, and, giving no hint of 
its containing one profound thought or happy expression, 
leave the reader of the review at a loss to suggest a mo- 
tive for noticing such vapid absurdities. This article is 
written in a strain of grave banter, the theme of which 
is to congratulate the world on having a specimen of the 
rudest condition of the drama, “a man of the age of 
Thespis.” “At length,” says the reviewer, “even in 
composition a mighty veteran has been born. Older 
than Aéschylus, and with all the spirit of originality, in 
an age of poets who had before them the imitations of 
some thousand years, he comes forward to establish his 
claim to the ancient Aircus, and to satiate the most re. 
mote desires of the philosophic antiquary.” On this 
text the writer proceeds, selecting for his purpose what- 
ever, torn from its context, appeared extravagant and 
crude, and ending without the slightest hint that there is 
merit, or promise of merit, in the volume. ‘There cer. 
tainly was no malice, or desire to give pain, in all this; 
it was merely the result of the thoughtless adoption, by 
lads of gaiety and talent, of the old critical canons of 
the monthly reviews, which had been accustomed to 
damn all works of unpatronised genius in a more sum. 
mary way, and after a duller fashion. These very critics 
wrought themselves into good-nature as they broke into 
deeper veins of thought ; grew gentler as they grew 
wiser; and sometimes, even when, like Balaam, they 
came to curse, like him, they ended with “ blessing alto. 
gether,” as in the review of the “ Excursion,” which, 
beginning in the old strain, “ This will never do,” pro. 
ceeded to give examples of its noblest passages, and to 
grace them with worthiest eulogy. And now, the spirit 
of the writers thus ridiculed, especially of Wordsworth, 
breathes through the pages of this very review, and they 
not seldom wear the “ rich embroidery” of the language 
of the poet once scoffed at by their literary corporation 
as too puerile for the nursery. 

Lamb’s occasional connection with newspapers intro. 
duced him to some of the editors and contributors of that 
day, who sought to repair the spirit wasted by perpetual 
exertion, in the protracted conviviality of the evening, 
and these associates sometimes left poor Lamb with an 
aching head, and a purse exhausted by the claims of their 
necessities upon it. Among those was Fenwick, immor. 
talised as the Bigod of “ Elia,” who edited several ill. 
fated newspapers in succession, and was the author of 
many libels, which did his employers no good and his 
majesty’s government no harm. ‘These connections will 
explain some of the allusions in the following letters. 


TO MR. MANNING. 

“T heard that you were going to China,* with a com. 
mission from the Wedgewoods to collect hints for their 
pottery, and to teach the Chinese perspective. fut I did 
not know that London lay in your way to Pekin. I am 
seriously glad of it, for I shall trouble you with a small 
present for the Emperor of Usbeck Tartary, as you go 
by his territories ; it is a fragment of a‘ Dissertation on 
the state of political parties in England at the end of the 
eighteenth century,’ which will no doubt be very inter. 
esting to his Imperial Majesty. It was written originally 
in English for the use of the two and twenty readers of 
‘The Albion,’ (this calculation includes a printer, four 
pressmen, and a devil); but becoming of no use, when 
*The Albion’ stopped, I got it translated into Usbeck 
Tartar, by my good friend Tibet Kulm, who is come to 
London with a civil invitation from the Cham to the 
English nation to go over to the worship of the Lama. 

“*The Albion’ is dead—dead as nail in door—and my 
revenues have died with it; but I am not as a man 
without hope. I have got a sort of an opening to ‘ The 
Morning Chronicle!!!’ Mr. Manning, by means of that 
common dispenser of benevolence, Mister Dyer. I have 
not seen Perry, the editor, yet; but 1 am preparing a 
specimen. Shall have a difficult job to manage, for you 
must know that Mr. Perry, in common with the great 
body of the Whigs, thinks ‘The Albion’ very low. I 
find I must rise a peg or so, be a little more decent, and 
less abusive ; for, to confess the truth, I had arrived to 
an abominable pitch; I spared neither age nor sex when 
my cue was given me. V’importe, (as they say in 
French,) any climate will suit me. ©o you are about to 
bring your old face-making face to London. You could 
not come in a.better time for my purposes; for I have 
just lost Rickman, a faint idea of whose character I sent 
you. He is gone to Jreland for a year or two, to make 
his fortune; and I have lost by his going, what seems to 
me I can never recover—a finished man. His memory 
will be to me as the brazen serpent to the Israelites,—I 
shall look up to it, to keep me upright and honest. But 
he may yet bring back his honest face to England one 
day. I wish your affairs with the Emperor of China had 
not been so urgent, that you might have staid in Great 
Britain a year or two longer, to have seen; him; for, 
judging from my own experience, I almost dare pro- 
nounce you never saw his equal. I never saw a man, 
that could be at all a second or substitute for him in any 
sort, 

“Imagine that what is here erased, was an apology 
and explanation, perfectly satisfactory you may be sure ! 


for rating this man so highly at the expense of ——, and » 


——, and ——, and M——, and ——, and ——, and 
——. But Mr. Burke has explained this phenomenon of 
our nature very prettily in his letter to a member of the 
National Assembly, or else in appeal to the old Whigs, I 
forget which—do you remember an instance from Ho- 
mer, (who understood these matters tolerably well,) of 
Priam driving away his other sons with expressions of 
wrath and bitter reproach, when Hector was jast dead. 

“ I live where I did in a private manner, because I 
don’t like state. Nothing so disagreeable to me as the 
clamours and applauses of the mob. For this reason I 
live in an obscure situation in one of the courts of the 
Temple. cL. 

* Mr. Manning had begun to be haunted with the idea 
of China, and to talk of going thither, which he accom. 
plished some years afterwards, without any motive but a 
desire to see that great nation. 
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WALDIE’S LITER ARY OMNIBUS. 


“T send you all of Coleridge's letters* to me, which I 
have preserved: some of them are upon the subject of 
-my play. I also send you Kemble’s two letters, and the 
prompter’s courteous epistle, with a curious critique on 
‘Pride’s Cure, by a young Physician from Epinsro’,’ 
who modestly suggests quite another kind of a plot. 


These are monuments of my disappointment which I like — 


to preserve. 

“ In Coleridge's letters you will find a good deal of 
amusement, to see genuine talent struggling against a 
pompous display of it. I alsosend you the professor's 
letter to. me, (careful professor ! to conceal his name even 
from his correspondent,) ere yet the professor’s pride was 
cured. ©! monstrous and almost satanical pride! __ 

“ You will carefully keep all (except the Scotish doc- 
tor’s, which burn) in statu quo, till 1 come to claim mine 
own, 

C. Lama.” 

The following is in reply to a pressing invitation from 
Mr. Wordsworth, to visit him at the lakes. 


TO MR. WORDSWORTH. 


“ T ought before this to have replied to your very kind 
invitation into Cumberland. With yon and your sister 
Icould gang any where; but I am afraid whether I 
shall ever be able to afford so desperate a journey. Sepa- 
rate from the pleasure of your company, I don’t now care 
if I never see a mountain in my life. I have passed all 
my days in London, until I have formed as many and in. 
tense local attachments as any of your mountaineers can 
have done with dead nature. The lighted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet street, the innumerable trades, trades. 
men, and customers, coaches, wagons, playhouses; all 
the bustle and wickedness round about Covent Garden; 
the watchmen, drunken scenes, rattles;—life awake, if 
you awake, at all hours of the night; the in possibility of 
being dull in Fleet street ; the crowds, the very dirt and 
mud, the sun shining upon houses and pavements, the 
print-shops, the old book-stalls, parsons cheapening books, 
coffee-houses, steams of soups from kitchens, the pan- 
tomimes—London itself 2 pantomime and a masquerade 
—all these things work themselves into my mind, and 
feed me without a power of satiating me. ‘The wonder 
of these sights impels me into night-walks about her 
crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the motley 
Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. All these 
emotions must be strange to you; soare your rural emo- 
tions to me. But consider, what must I have been doing 
all my life, not to have lent great portions of my heart 
with usury to such scenes ? 

“ My attachments are ail local, purely local—I have 
no passion (or have had none since 1 was in love, and 
then it was the spurious engendering of poetry and 
books,) to groves and valleys. The rooms where I was 
born, the furniture which has been before my eyesall my 
life, a book-case which has followed me about like a faith. 
ful dog (only exceeding him in knowledge) wherever I 
have moved,—old chairs, old tables, streets, squares, where 
I have sanned myself, my old school,—these are my mis- 
tresses—have I not enough, without your mountains? I 
do not envy you. I should pity you,did I not know that 
the mind will make friends of any thing. Your sun, and 
moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, 
or scarcely come to me im more venerable characters, 
than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, where I 
might live with handsome visible objects, I consider the 
clouds above me but as a roof beautifully painted, but 
unable to satisfy the mind; and at last, like the pictures 
of the apartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him 
any longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, from disuse, 
have been the beauties of Nature, as they have been con. 
finedly called; so ever fresh, and green, and warm are 
all the inventions of men, and assemblies of men in this 
great city. I should certainly have laughed with dear 
Joanna.t 

“Give my kindest love, and my sister’s, to D. and 
yourself. Anda kiss from me to little Barbara Lewth- 
waitet Thank you for liking my play! saw 


The next two letters were written to Manning, when 
on a tour upon the continent. 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ Apropos, I think you wrong about my play. All the 
omissions are right. And the supplementary scene, in 
which Sandford narrates the manner in which his mas. 
ter is affected, is the best in the book. It stands, where 
a hodge-podge of German puerilities used to stand. I 
insist upon it that you like that scene, Love me, love 
that scene. I will now transcribe the ‘ Londoner’ (No. 
1,) and wind up all with affection and humble servant at 
the end.” 


[Here was transcribed the essay called ** The Lon. 
doner,” which was published some years afterwards in 
“ The Reflector,” and which forms part of Lamb's col. 
lected works.] He then proceeds :— 


“*What is all this about ?’ said Mrs. Shandy. ‘A 
story of a cock and a bull,’ said Yorick: and 60 it is; 
but Manning will take good-naturedly what God will 
send him across the water: only I hope he won't shut 
his eyes, and open his mouth, as the children say, for that 
is the way to gape and not to read, Manning, continue 
your laudable purpose of making me your register. I 
will render back all your remarks; and J, not you, shall 
have received usury by having read them, In the mean 
time, may the Great Spirit have you in his keeping, and 
Preserve our Englishmen from the inoculation of frivolity 
and sin upon French earth. 

“ Allons (or what is it you say,) instead of good-bye? 

“ Mary sends her kind remembrance, and covets the 
Temarks equally with me. 

“C. Lams, 

“ Monday, 15th February, 1802.” 


TO MR. MANNING. 


/ 

My dear Manning, I must positively write, or I shall 
miss you at ‘Toulouse, I sit herelike a decayed minute. 
hand (I lie ; that does not sit,) and being myself the ex. 
ponent of no time, take no heed how the clocks about me 
are going. You possibly by this time may have explored 


* Lamb afterwards, in some melancholy mood, de. 
stroyed all Coleridge's Letters, and was so vexed with 
what he had. done that he never preserved any letters 
which he received afterwards. 

t Alluding to the inscription of Wordsworth’s, entitled 
“ Joanna,” containing a magnificent description of the 
effect of laughter echuing amidst the great mountains of 
Westmoreland. 

t Alluding to Wordsworth’s poem, “The Pet Lamb.” 
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all Italy, and toppled, unawares, into. A&tna, while you 
went too near those rotten.jawed, gap-toothed old worn- 
out chaps of hell,—while I am meditating a quiescent 
letter to the honest postmaster of Toulouse. But in case 
you should not have been felo de se, this is to tell you, 
that your letter was quite to my palate—in particolar 
your just remarks upon Industry—cursed Industry— 
(though indeed you left me to explore the reason) were 
highly relishing. I’ve often wished I lived in the golden 
age, when shepherds lay stretched upon flowers,—the 
genius there is in a man’s natural, idle face, that has nut 
learned his multiplication table! before doubt, and pro- 
positions, and corollaries, got into the world! 
* * * * * * 

“ Apropos: If you should go to Florence or Rome, 
enquire what works are extant in gold, silver, bronze, or 
marble, of Benvenuto Cellini, a Florentine artist, whose 
Life, doubtless, you have read; or, if mot, without con- 
troversy you must read, sohark ye, send for it imme- 
diately from Lane’s circulating library. It is always put 
among the romances, very properly ; but you have read 
it I suppose. In particular enquire at Florence for his 
collossal bronze statue (in the grand square, or sume where) 
of Perseus. You may read the story in ‘ Tooke’s Pan- 
theon.’ Nothing material has transpired in these parts. 
Coleridge has indited a violent philippic against Mr. Fox 
in the ‘Morning Post,’ which is a compound of expres- 
sions of humility, gentleman-ushering-in most arrogant 
charges. It will do Mr. Fox no real injury among those 
that know him.” f 


In the summer of 1802, Lamb, in company with his 
sister, visited the lakes, and spent three weeks with Cole- 


ridge at Keswick. There he also met the true annihi- — 


later of the slave-trade, Thomas Clarkson, who was then 
enjoying a necessary respite from his stupendous labours, 
in a cottage on the borders of Ulswater. Lamb had no 
taste for oratorical philanthropy; but he felt the grandeur 
and simplicity of Clarkson’s character, and appreciated 
the unexampled self-denial with which he steeled his 
heart, trembling with nervous sensibility, to endure inti- 
mate acquaintance with the foulest details of guilt and 
wickedness which he lived, and could have died, to abol- 
ish. Wordsworth was not in the lake-country during 
Lamb's visit; but he made amends by spending some 
time in town after Lamb’s return, and then quitted it for 
Yorkshire to be married. Lamb’s following letters show 
that he made some advances towards fellowship with the 
hills which at a distance he had treated so cavalierly ; but 
his feelings never heartily associated with ‘ the bare earth 
and mountains bare,” which sufficed Wordsworth; he 
rather loved to cleave to the little hints and suggestions of 
nature in the midst of crowded cities. In his latter years 
I have heard him, when longing after London among the 
pleasant fields of Enfield, declare that his love of natural 


scenery would be abundantly satisfied by the patches of 


long waving grass, and the stunted trees that blacken in 
the old churchyard which you may yet find bordering on 
Thames street. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
1802, 

“ Dear Coleridge,—I thought of not writing till we had 
performed some of our commissions; but we have been 
hindered from setting about them, which yet shall be done 
to a tittle We got home very pleasantly on Sunday. 


Mary is a good deal fatigued, and finds the difference of 
going to a place and coming from it. I feel that 1 shall — 


remember your tnountains to the last day I live. They 


haunt me perpetually. I am likea mam who has been 4 
falling in love unknown to himself, which he finds out 


when he leaves the lady. I donot remember any very 
strong impression while they were present ; but, being 


gone, their mementos are shelved im may brain. We © 


passed a very pleasant time with the Clarksons. The 


Wordsworths are at Montague’s rooms, near neighbours © 
to us.* They dined with us yesterday, and I was their 


guide to Bartlemy fair !” 
* * * * * * 
TO MR. MANNING, 
“24th Sept. 1802, London, 
“ My dear Manning,—Since the date of my last letter, 
I have been a traveller. A strong desire seized me of 
visiting remote regions. My first impusle was to go and 


see Paris. It wasa trivial objection to my aspiring mind, 
that I did not understand a word of the language, since 


I certainly intend some time in my life to see Paris, and 


equally certainly imtend never to learm the language; — 
therefore that could be no objection. However,lumvery — 
glad I did not go, because you had left Paris (I see) before 
I could have set out. I believe,Stoddart promising togo | 
with me another year, prevented that plan. My next | 
scheme (for to my restless ambitious mind London was - 


become a bed of thorns) was to visit the far-famed peak 
in Derbyshire, where the Devil sits, they say, without 
breeches. Zhis my purer mind rejected as indelicate. 
And my final resolve was, a tour to the lakes. I set out 
with Mary to Keswick, without giving Coleridge any 
notice, for, my time being precious, did mot admit of it. 


He received us with all the hospitality im the world, and - 
gave up his time to show us all the wonders of the coun- | 
try. He dwelt upon a small hill by the side of Keswick, 
in a comfortable house, quite enveloped on all sides by a | 


net of mountains: great floundering bears and monsters 
they seem’d, all couchant and asleep. We got in in the 
evening, traveling in a post-chaise from Penrith, in the 


midst of a gorgeous sunshine, which transmuted all the 
mountains into colours, purple, &c. &c.. We thought 

we had got into fairy land. But that went off (and it — 
never came again ; while we stayed we had no more fine 


sunsets); and we entered Coleridge’s comfortable study 


just in the dusk, when the mountains were all dark with | 
clouds upon their heads. Such an impression I never — 


received from objects of sight before, mor do I suppose 
that Icaneveragain. Glorious creatures, fine ld fellows, 
Skiddaw, &c. I never shall forget ye, how ye lay about 
that night, like an intrenchment; gone to bed, as it seemed 
for the night, but promising that ye were to be seen in 
che morning. Coleridge had got a blazing fire in his 
study, which is a large, antique, ill:shaped room, with an 
old fashioned organ, never play'd upon, big enough for a 
church, shelves of scattered folios,an Eolian harp, and an 


old sofa, half bed, &c. And all looking out upon the 


fading view of Skiddaw, and his broad-breasted brethren : 
what a night! Here we staid three full weeks, in which 
time I visited Wordsworth’s cottage, where we stayed a 


* Mr. Basil Montague and his lady, who were, duri 
Lamb's life, among his most cordial and most 
friends. 


day or two with the Clarksons (good people, and most 

hospitable, at whose house we tartied one day and night), 

and saw Lloyd. The Wordsworths were gone to Calais, 

They have since been in London, and passed much time 

with us: he is now gone into Yorkshire to be married. 

So we have seen Keswick, Grasmere, Ambleside, Ulswater 

(where the Clarksons live), and a place at the other end 

of Ulswater ; I forget the name?; to which we traveled 

on a very sultry day, over the middle of Helvellyn. We’, 
have clambered up to the top of Skiddaw, and I have 

waded up the bed of Lodore. In fine, I have satisfied 

myself, that there is such a thing as that which tourists 

call romantic, which I very much suspected before: they 

make such a spluttering about it, and toss their splendid 

epithets around them, till they give as dim a light as 

at four o'clock. ne t morning the lamps do after an illu- 

mination. Mary was excessively tired, when she got about 

half way up Skiddaw, but we came to a cold rill (than 

which nothing can be imagined more cold, running over 

cold stones), and with the reinforcement of a draught of 
cold water, she surmounted it most manfully. 0, its fine. 
black head, and the bleak air atop of it, with a prospect 

of mountains all about and about, making you giddy; 

and then Scotland afar off and the border countries so 

famous in song and ballad! It wasa day that will stand 

out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. But I am 

returned (I have now been come home near three weeks 

—I was a month out), and you cannot conceive the de. 
gradation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 

free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without 

being controll’d by any one, to come home and work. 1 

felt very little. I had been dreaming I was a very great 
man. But that is going off, and I find I shall conform 

in time to that state of life to which it pleased God to 
call me. Besides, after all Fleet street and the Strand 

are better places to live in for good and all than amidst 

Skiddaw. Still, I tarm back to those great places where 

I wandered about, participating in their greatness. After 
all, I could not live in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, 
two, three years among them, but I must have a prospect 
of seeing Fleet street at the end of that time, or I should 
mope and pine away, I know. Still, Skiddaw is a fine 
creature. My habits are changing, I think, i. e. from 
drunk to sober. Whether I shall be happier or no, te- 
mains to be proved. I shall certainly be more happy in 
a morning; but whether I shall not sacrifice the fat, and 
the marrow, and the kidneys, i.e. the night, glorious care- 
drowning night, that heals all our wrongs, pours wine 
into our mortifications, changes the scene from indifferent 
and flat to bright and brilliant ?—O Manning, if I should 
have formed a diabolical resolution, by the time you come 
to England, of not admitting any spirituous liquors into 
my house, will you be my guest on such shame-worthy 
terms? Is life, with such limitations, worth trying? 
The truth is, that my liquors bring a nest of friendly 
harpies about my house, who consume me. This is a 
pitiful tale to be read at St. Gothard, but it is just now 
nearest my heart. F is a ruined man. He is 
hiding himself from his creditors, and has sent his wife 
and children into the country. ——, my other drunken 
companion (that has been ; nam hic cestus artemque re- 
pono) is turned editor of a Naval Chronicle. Godwin 
continues a steady friend, though the same facility does 
not remain of visiting him often. Holcroft is not yet 
come to town, I expect to see him, and will deliver your 
message. Things come crowding in to say, and no room 
for em. Some things are too little to be told, ¢. e. to have 
a preference; some are too big and circumstantial. 
Thanks for yours which was most delicious. Would I 
had been with you benighted, &c. I fear my head is 
turned with wandering. I shall never be the same ac- 
quiescent being. Farewell; write again quickly, for I 
shall not like to hazard a letter, not knowing where the 
fates have carried you. Farewell my dear fellow. 

C. Lams.” 


Lamb was fond of Latin composition when at school? 
and was then praised for it. He was always fond of 
reading Latin verse, and late in life taught his sister to 
read it. About this time, he hazarded the following Latin 
letter to Coleridge, of whose classical acquiremepts he 
stood in awe. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ Carolus Agnus Coleridgio suo S. 

“ Carissime,—Scribis, ut nummos scilicet epistolarios 
solvam et postremo in ‘Tartara abeam: immo tu potius 
Tartaricum (ut aiunt) deprehendisti, qui me vernacula 
mea lingua pro scribA& condactitio per tot annos satis 
eleganter usum ad Latiné impure et canino fere ore 
latrandum per tuasmet epistolas bené compositas et con- 
cinnatas percellire studueris. Conabor tamen: Attamen 
vereor, ut Ades istas nostri Christi, inter quas tanta 
diligentid magistri improba bonis literulis, quasi per 
clysterem quendam injectis, infra supraque olim penitis 
imbutus fui, Barnesii et Marklandii doctissimorum viro- 
rum nominibus adhuc gaudentes, barbarismis meis pere- 
grinis et aliunde queesitis valde dehonestavero. Sed 
pergere quocunque placet. Adeste igitur, quotquot estis, 
conjugationum declinationumve turma, terribilia spectra, 
et tu imprimis ades, Umbra et Imago maxima obsolete 
(Diis gratie) Virgee, qua novissime in mentem recepta, 
horrescunt subité natales, et parum deest quo minis 
braccas meas ultro usque ad crura demittam, et ipse puer 
pueriliter ejulem. 

“Tsta tua Carmina Chamouiana satis grandia esse 
mihi constat; sed hoe mihi nonnihil displicet, qudd in iis 
ille montium Grisosonum inter se responsiones totidem 
reboant anglice, God, God, haud aliter atque temet audivi 
tuas montes Cumbrianas resonare docentes, Tod, Tod, 
nempe Doctorem infelicem: vocem certé haud Deum 
Sonantem. Pro ceteris plaudo. 

“ Itidem comparationes istas tuas satis callidas et lepi- 
das certé novi: sed quid hoc ad verum ? cum illi Consu- 
lari viro et mentem irritabilem istum Julianum ; et etiam 
astulias frigidulas quasdem Augusto propriores, nequa- 


quam congruenter ano afflatu comparationis caus in- | 


sedisse affirmaveris: mecnon nescio quid similitudinis 
etiam cum Tiberio tertio in loco solicite produzeris. 
Quid tibi equidem cum uno vel altero Cesare, cum 
universi Duodecim ‘ad comparationes tuas se ultro tule- 
rint? Preterea, vetustati adnutans, comparationes ini- 
quas odi. 

“ Istas Wordsworthianas nuptius (vel potius cujusdam 
Eddmundii tui) te retulisse mirificum gaudeo. Valeas, 
Maria, fortunata nimium, et antique ille Marie Virgini 
(comparatione plusquam Ceesareand) forsitan Ccomparanda, 
quoniam ‘ beata inter mulieres ;’ et etiam fortasse Words. 


* Patterdale. 


worthium ipsum toum maritum: AngeloSalutatori equare 
fas erit, quoniam e Celo (ut ille) descendunt et Muse et 
ipsee Musicole: at Wordsworthium Musaram observan- 
tissimum semper novi. Necnon te quoque affinitate hac 
nova, Dorothea, gratulor : et tu certe alteram donum Dei. 

“ Istum Ludum, quem tu, Coleridgi, Americanum gar- 
ris, a Ludo (ut Ludi sant) maximé abhorrentegn pretereo: 
nempe quid ad Ludum attinet, totius ille gentis Colam- 
biane, a nostra gente, eadem stirpe orta, ludi singuli 
causa voluntatem perperam alienare? Queso ego ma+ 
teriam ludi: te Bella ingeris. 

* Deniqne valeas, et quid de Latinitate mea putes, 
dicas : facias ut opossum illum nostrum vel (ut 
ta malis) quendam Piscem errabundum, a me salvum et 
pulcherrimum esse jubeas. Valeant uxor tuaccum Hart- 
leiio nostro. Soror mea salva est et ego: vos et ipsa 
salvere jubet. Ulterius progrediri nop liquet: homo sum 
eratus. 

“P.S. Pene mihi exciderat, apud me esse Librorum 
a Johanno Miltono Latiné scriptoram volumina duo, que 
(Deo volente) cum ceteris tuis libris ocyds citids per 
Maria ad te missura curabo: sed me in hoc tali genere 
rerum nullo modo festinantem novisti : habes confitentem 
reum. Hoc solum dici restat, predicta volumina pulebra 
esse et omnia opera Latina J. M. in’se continere.» Circa 
defensionem istam Pro Pop». Ang®. acerrimam in preesens 
ipse preclaro gaudio moror. +h 

 Jussa tua Stuartina faciam ut diligenter colam. 

“ Tterum iterumque valeas: : 
“ Et facias memor sis nostri.” : 

The publication of the second volume of the “ An- 

thology” gave occasion to the following lettet :— 


TO MR. COLERIDGE, 
“In the next edition of the * Anthology’ (which Phe- 
bus avert, and those nine other wandering: maids also!) 
please to blot out gentle-hearted, and-substitute drunken- 
dog, ragged-head, seld-shaven, odd-ey’d, stuttering, or any 
other epithet which truly and properly belongs to the 
gentleman in question. And for Charles read Tom, or 
Bob, or Richard, for mere delicacy. Hang you, I was 
beginning to forgive you, and believe in earnest that the 
lugging in of my proper name was purely unintentional 
on your part, when looking back for further conviction, 
stares me in the face Charles Lamb of the India House. 
Now I am convinced it was all done in malice, heaped, 
sack-upon-sack, congregated, studied malice. You dog! 
your 14lst page shall not save you. I own I was just 
ready to acknowledge that there is a something not 
unlike good poetry in that page, if you had not run 
into the unintelligible abstraction-fit about the manner of 
the Deity’s making spirits perceive his presence. God, 
nor created thing alive, can receive any honour from such 
thin, show-box attributes. By the by, where did you 
pick up that scandalous piece of private history about the 
angel and the Duchess of Devonshire? If it is a fiction 
of your own, why truly it is a very modest one for you. 
Now I do affirm, that Lewti is a very beautiful poem.- 
I was in earnest when I praised it. It describes a silly 
species of one not the wisest of passions. Therefore it 
cannot deeply affect a disenthralled mind. But such 
imagery, such novelty, such delicacy, and such versifica- 
tion never got into an ‘ Anthology,’ before. I am only 
sorry that the cause of all the passionate complaint is not 


greater than the trifling circumstance of Lewti being out 


of temper one day. Guulberto certainly hae considerable 
originality, but sadly wants finishing. It is, as it is, one 
of the very best in the book. Next to Lewti I like the 
Raven, which has a good deal‘of humour. I was pleased 
to see it again, for you once sent it me, and I have lost 
the letter which contained it. Now I am on the subject 
of Anthologies, I must say I am sorry the old pastoral 
way is fallen into disrepute. The gentry which now in- 
dite sonnets are certainly the legitimate descendants of 
the ancient shepherds. The same simpering face of de- 
scription, the old family face, is visibly continued in the 
line. Some of their ancestors’ labours are yet to be found 


~ in Allan Ramsay’s and Jabob Tonson’s Miscellanies. 


Bat miscellanies decaying, and the old pastoral way 
dying of mere want, their successors (driven from their 
paternal acres) nowadays settle and live upon Magazines 
and Anthologies: This race of men are uncommonly 
addicted to superstition. Some of them are idolaters and 
worship the moon. Others deify qualities, as love, friend- 
ship, sensibility; or bare accidents, as solitude. Grief 
and melanclioly have their respective altars and temples 
among them, as the heathens builded theirs to Mors, 
Febris, Pallor, &c. They all agree in ascribing a pecu- 
liar sanctity to the number fourteen. One of their own 
legislators affirmeth, that whatever exceeds that number 
* encroacheth upon the province of the elegy’—vice versa, 
whatever ‘ cometh short of that number abutteth upon the 
premises of the epigram.’ I have been able to discover 
but few images in their temples, which, like the caves of 
Delphos of old, are famous for giving echoes. They im- 
pute a religious importance to the letter O, whether be- 
cause by its roundness it is thought to typify the moon, 
their principal goddess, or for its analogies to their own 
labours, all ending where they began, or for whatever 
other high and mystical reference, I have never been 
able to discover, but I observe they never begin their in- 
vocations to their gods without it, except indeed one in- 
significant sect among them, who use the Doric A, pro- 
nounced like Ah! broad, instead. These boast to have 
restored the old Dorian mood. . 
“Cc. 

The following letter embodies in strong language 
Lamb’s disgust at the rational mode of educating children. 
While he gave utterance to a deep and hearted feeling of 


jealousy for the old delightful books of fancy, which were . 


banished by the sense of Mrs. Barbauld, he cherished 
great respect for that lady’s power as a true English 
prose writer; and spoke often of her “ Essay on Incon- 
sistent Expectations,” as alike bold and original in thoug) 
and elegant in style 

TO MR. COLERIDGE. * 

“ I read daily your political essays. I was particularly 
pleased with ‘Once a Jacobin :’ though the argument is 
obvious enough, the style was less swelling than your 
things sometimes are, and it was plausible ad populum. 
A vessel has just arrived from Jamaica with the news of 
poor —-—’s death. He died at Jamaica of the yellow 
fever. His coarse was rapid and he had been very foolish, 
but I believe there was more of kindness and warmth in 
him than in almost any other of our schoolfellows. The 
annual meeting of the Blues is to-morrow, at the London 
Tavern, where poor Sammy dined with them two years 
ago, and attracted the notice of all by the singular fop. 


‘ 


| 
| 
| 

| | 
| 


WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


pishness of his dress. When men go off the stage so 
early, it scarce seems a neticeable thing i in their epitaphs, 
whether they have been wise or silly:in their lifetime, 
“I ‘atm jglad the -snuff and Pi-pos’s* books please. 
‘Goody. Two Shoes’ is almost out of print. Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s stuff has ‘banished al the old classics of the nur- 
sery; and the shopman at Newbery’s hardly deigned to 
reach them off.an old exploded corner of a shelf, when 
Mary asked for:them. Mrs. B.’s and Mrs. Trimmer’s 
nonsense Jay in piles about. Knowledge insignificant 
and vapid as Mrs. B.'s books convey, it seems, must come 
toa child in the shape of knowledge, and his empty uoddle 
must be tu with conceitof his own powers when he 
has learnt, a horse.is‘an animal, and Billy is better 
than a horse, and such like: instead of that beautiful in- 
terest’ in tales, which made the child a man, while 
all the time he himself to be no bigger than a 


child. Science hag succeeded to poetry no less inthe ~| 


little ‘walks of children than with men. Is there n6‘pos- 
sibility of averting this sore evil? Think of what you 
‘would have ‘been now, if instead of being fed with tales — 
‘and old wives” fables in:childhood, you had been crammed 
with geography and natural history ! 

% Hang !—I mean the cursed reasoning crew, 
Shon Migs ad las of tat shaman in mun and 


gre to the translations, let me do two or three hundred 
lines, and then do you try: the nostrums: upon Stuart in 
any way you pleases If they go down, J will bray more. 


In fact, if I got or could but get 501. a year only, in 


dition to what I have, I should live in affluence. 

“Have you anticipated it, or could not you give a pa- 
rallel of Bonaparte with Cromwell, particularly as the 
contrast in their deeds affecting foreign states? Crom- 

-well’s interference for the Albigenses, B.’s against the 
‘Swiss. Then religion would come in; and Milton and 

you eoujd rant about our countrymen of that period. 
This is a hasty suggestion, and the more hasty because I 
want my supper. Lhave just finished Chapman’s Homer. 
Did you ever read it ?—it has most the continuous power 
of interesting. you all along, like a rapid original, of any ; 
‘and in the uncommon excellence of the more finished 
parts goes beyond Fairfax or any of ’em. The metre is 
fourteen syllables, and-capable of all sweetness and gran- 
deur. Cowper’s ponderous blank verse detains you every 
step with some heavy Miltonism; Chapman gallops off 
with you his own free pace. Take a simile for example. 
eouncil breaks up— 


‘ Being abroad, the earth was overlaid 

floekers. thane that came forth; as when of 
frequent bees 

— rise out of a hollow rock, repairing the degrees 

their apiesenre endlessly, with ever rising new 
es forth their sweet nest; as their store, still as it 
faded, grew, 
And her clusters to the 


: They al crowd out so; this flock here, that there, 
belabouring 
The loaded flowers. So,’ &c. &c. 


“ What endless egression of phrases the dog commands! 
_ “Take another, Agamemnon wounded, bearing his 
wound heroically for the sake of the army (look below) 
to a woman in labour. 


He, with his lance, sword, stones, pour’d his 
heroic wreak — 


ee vee squadrons of the foe, whiles yet warm blood 

id 

Thro’ his cleft veins: but when the wound was quite 
exhaust and crude, 

The eager anguish did approve his princely fortitude. 

As when most sharp and bitter pangs distract a labour- 
ing dame, 

Which the divine Ilithie, that rule the painful frame 

Of human childbirth, pour on her; the Llithie that are 

The daughters of Saturnia; with whose extreme repair 

The woman in her travail strives to take the worst it 

gives; 

with thought, it must be, ’tis love’s fruit, the end for 
which she lives ; 

The mean to make herself new torn, shat compet wit 
redound: 

So,’ &c. 


«I will tell you about Chapman and his peculiarities | 


in my next. I am mach interested in him. 
“ Yours ever affectionately, and Pi-pos’s, 
“CL.” 


Coleridge refers to an offer of Coleridge to supply Lamb 


with literal translations from the German which he might | } 


versify for the “ Morning Post,” for the increase of Lamb’s 
slender income. 


TO MR. COLERIDGE. 
“ Dear Coleridge,—Y our offer about the German poems 


is exceedingly kind; but I do not think it a wise specu- | 


lation, because the time it would take you to put them 
into prose, would be nearly as great as if you versified 
‘them. Indeed I am sure yon could do the one nearly as 
soon as the other’; so that instead of a division of labour, 


“it»would be only a multiplication. But I will think of | 
© your offer in another light. I dare say I could find 


many things of a light nature, to suit that paper, which 
“you would not object to pass upon Stuart as your own, 


-and I should come in for some light profits, and Stuart 
- think the more highly of your assiduity. * Bishop Hall’s 


Characters’ I know nothing about, having never seen 
them. But I will reconsider your offer, which is very 
plausible ; for as to the drudgery of going every day to 
an editor with my scraps, like a pedler, for him to pick 
out and tumble about my ribbons and posies, and to wait 
in his lobby, &c., no money could make up for the de- 
gradation. You are in too high request with him to have 
any thing unpleasant of that sort to submit to.” 
* * * * 

_ [The letter refers to several articles and books which 
Lamb promised to send to Coleridge, and proceeds :] 

“You must write me word whether the cap and 
Miltons are worth,paying. carriage for. You have a 


Milton ; but it.is pleasanter to eat one’s own peas out of |: 


one’s own garden than to buy them by the peck at 


‘Covent-Garden ; and a book reads the better, which is } 


our own, and has been so long known to us, that we know 
the topography of its blots, and dog-ears, and can trace 
the dirt in it to having read it at tea with butter’d muffins, 
or over a pipe, which I think is the maximum. But, 
Coleridge, you must accept these little things, and not 
think of returning money for them, for I do not set up 
for a factor or general agent. As for fantastic debts of 


* A nickname of endearment for little Hartley Cole. 


, dull current of Lamb’s toilsome life. 
i this year, except some newspaper squibs, and the delight- 


_ of Lamb's serious moods. 


£15, I'll think you were dreaming, and not trouble my- 
self seriously to attend to you. My bad Latin you pro- 
perly correct ; but natales for nates was an inadvertency : 
I knew better. Progrediri, or progredi, I thought indif- 
ferent, my authority being Ainsworth. However, as I 
have gota fit of Latin, you will now and then indulge 


me with an epistola. I pay the postage of this, and pro- 
pose doing it by turns. In that case I can now and then 


“ywrite to you without remorse ; not that you would mind 


the money, but you have not always ready cash to answer 
small demands, the epistolarii nummi. 

“ Your ‘ Epigram on the Sun and Moon in Germany’ 
is admirable. Take ’em all together, they are as good as 
Harrington’s. I will muster up all the conceits I can, 
and you shall have a packet some day. You and I 
together can answer all demands surely : you, mounted 
on a terrible charger, (like Homer, in the Battle of the 
Books,) at the head of the cavalry : I will lead the light 
horse. I have just heard from Stoddart. Allen and he 


intend taking Keswick in their way home. Allen wished 


particularly to have it a secret that he is in Scotland, and 
wrote to me accordingly very urgently. As luck was, I 
had told not above three or four; but Mary had told Mrs. 
‘G——, of Christ’s Hospital ! 

“For the present, farewell: never forgetting love to 
Pipos and his friends. 

“C, Lams.” 
TO MR. COLERIDGE. 


“ Wednesday Night. 


“ Observe, there comes to you, by the Kendal wagon - 


to-morrow, the illustrious 4th of November, a box, con- 
taining the Miltons, the strange American Bible, with 
White’s brief note, to which you will attend; ‘ Baxter’s 
Holy Commonwealth,’ for which you stand indebted to 
me 3s. 6d. ; an odd volume of Montaigne, being of no use 
to me, I having the whole ; certain books belonging to 
Wordsworth, as do also the strange thick-hoofed shoes, 
which are very much admired at in London. All these 
sundries I commend to your most strenuous looking after. 
If you find the 'Miltons in certain parts dirtied and soiled 
with a crumb of right Gloucester blacked in the candle, 
(my usual supper,) or peradventure a stray ash of tobacco 
wafted into the crevices, look to that passage more espe- 
cially :.depend upon it, it contains good matter. I have 
got your little Milton, which, as it contains ‘ Salmasius’ 
—and I make a rule of never hearing but one side of 
the question (why should I distract myself ?)—I shall re- 
turn to you, when I pick upthe Latina opera. The first 
Defence is the g t work g them, because it is 
uniformly great, and such as is befitting the very mouth 
of a great nation, speaking for itself. But the second 
Defence, which is but a succession of splendid episodes, 
slightly tied together, has one passage which, if you have 
not read, I conjure you to luse no time, but read it; it 
is his consolations in his blindness, which had been made 
a reproach to him. It begins whimsically, with poetical 
flourishes about Tiresias and other blind worthies, (which 
still are mainly interesting as displaying his singular 
mind, and in what degree poetry entered into his daily 
soul, not by fits and impulses, but engrained and innate,) 
but the concluding page, i. e. of this passage, (not the 
Defensis,) which you will easily find, divested of all brags 
and flourishes, gives so rational, so true an enumeration 
of his comforts, so human, that it cannot be read without 
the deepest interest. Take one touch of the religious 
_part :—* Et sane haud ultima Dei cura ceci—(we blind 
folks, I understand it ; not nos for ego)—sumus ; qui nos, 
puominus quicquam aliud preter ipsum cernere valemus, 
eo clementius atque benignius respicere dignatur. Ve 
qui illudit nos, ve qui ledit, execratione publica devo- 
vendo; nos ab injuriis hominum non modo incolumes, 
sed pene sacros divina lex reddidit, divinus favor; nec 
tam oculorum hebetudine quam ce@lestium alarum umbra 
has nobis fecisse tenebras videtur, factas illustrare rursus 
interiore ac longe prestabiliore lamine haud raro solet. 
Huc refero, quod et amici officiosius nunc etiam quam 


' solebant, colunt, observant, adsunt; quod et nonnulli 
, sunt, quibuscum Pyladeas atque Theseas alternare voces 


verorum amicorum liceat, 


* Vade gubernaculum mei pedis, 
Da manum ministro amico. 
Da collo manum tuum, ductor vie ero tibi.’ 


' All this, and h » is hi leasi ; 
The following fragment of a letter about this time to | know: 


But you may easily find it ;—and I don’t know why I 
| put down so many words about it, but for the pleasure of 
writing to you, and the want of another topic. 
“ Yours ever, 
“C. Lams. 


“To-morrow I expect with anxiety S. T. C.’s letter to 


Mr. Fox.” 


The year 1803 passed without any event to disturb the 
He wrote nothing 


ful little poem on the death of Hester Savory. /This he 
sent to Manning at Paris, with the following account of 
its subject :—“ Dear Manning, I send you some verses I 
have made on the death of a young quaker you may 
have heard me speak of as being in love with for some 
years while I lived at Pentonville, though I had never 
spoken to her in my life. She died about a month since. 
If you have interest with the Abbé de Lille, you may get 
*em translated : he has done as much for the Georgics.” 
The verses must have been written in the very happiest 
I cannot refrain from the 
luxury of quoting the conclusion, though many readers 


) have it by heart. 


“ My sprightly neighbour, before 


To that unknown and silent shore ! ' 


Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning, 
When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
re struck a bliss upon the day, 
aie that would not go away, 
A sweet forewarning ?” 
The following letters were written to Manning, at 
Paris, while still haunted with the idea of oriental ad- 
venture, 


TO MR. MANNING. 

“ My dear Manning,—The general scope of your letter 
afforded no indications of insanity, but some particular 
points raised a scruple. For God’s sake don’t think any 
more of ‘Independent Tartary.” What are you to do 
among such Ethiopians? Is there no lineal descendant 
of Prester John ? Is the chair empty? Is the sword un- 
swayed ?—depend upon it they'll never make you their 
king, as long as any branch of that great stock is re- 
maining. I tremble for your Christianity. Read Sir John 

6 


Mandeville’s Travels to cure you, or come over to England. 
There is a Tartarman now exhibiting at Exeter Change. 
Come and talk with him, and hear what he says first. 
Indeed, he is no very favourable specimen of his country- 
men! But perhaps the best thing you can do, is to try 
to get the idea out of your head. For this purpose re- 
peat to yourself every night, after you have said your 
prayers, the words, Independent Tartary, Independent 
Tartary, two or three times, and asseciate with them 
the idea of oblivion, (‘tis Hartley’s method with obstinate 
memories) or say, Independent, independent, have I not 
already got an independence? That was a clever way 
of the old puritans, pun-divinity. My dear friend, think 
what a sad pity it would be to bury such parts in heathen 
countries, among nasty, unconversable, horse-belching, 
Tartar people! Some say, they are cannibals ; and then, 
conceive a Tartar-fellow eating my friend, and adding 
the cool malignity of mustard and vinegar! I am afraid 
"tis the reading of Chaucer has misled you; his foolish 
stories about Cambuscan, and the ring, and the horse of 
brass. Believe me, there are no such things, ’tis all the 
poet’s invention ; but if there were such darling things 
as old Chaucer sings, I would up behind you on the 
horse of brass, and frisk off for Prester John’s country. 
But these are all tales; a horse of brass never flew, and 
a king’s daughter never talked with birds! The Tar- 
tars, really, are a cold, insipid, smouchey set. You'll be 
sadly moped (if you are not eaten) among them. Pray 
try, and cure yourself. Take hellebore (the counsel is 
Horace’s, twas none of my thought originally.) Shave 
yourself oftener. Eat no saffron, for saffron-eaters con- 
tract a terrible Tartar-like yellow. Pray, to avoid the 
fiend. Eat nothing that gives the heart-burn. Shave the 
upper lip. Go about like an European. Read no books 
of voyages (they are nothing but lies,) only now and then 
a romance, to keep the fancy under. Above all, don’t go 
to any sights of wild beasts. That has been your ruin. 
Accustom yourself to write familiar letters, on common 
subjects, to your friends in England, such as are of a mo- 
derate understanding. And think about common things 
more. I supped last night with Rickman, and met a 
merry natural captain, who pleases himself vastly with 
once having made a pun at Otaheite in the O. language.* 
’Tis the same man who said Shakspeare he liked, because 
he was so much of the gentleman. Rickman isa man 
* absolute in all numbers.’ I think I may one day bring 
you acquainted, if you do not go to Tartary first ; for 
you'll never come back. Have a care, my dear friend, 
ot Anthropophagi! their stomachs are always craving. 
’Tis terrible to be weighed out at five pence a pound. To. 
sit at table (the reverse of fishes in Holland,) not as a 
guest, but as a meat. 

“God bless you: do come to England. Air and ex- 
ercise may do great things. Talk with some minister. 
Why not your father ? 

“ God dispose all for the best. 1 have discharged my 
duty. 

“ Your sincere friend, 


“C, Lams. 
“19th February, 1803, London.” 


TO MR. MANNING. 
“ 1803. 

“ Not a sentence, not a syllable of Trismegistus, shall 
be lost through my neglect. I am his word-banker, his 
store-keeper of puns and syllogisms. You cannot con- 
ceive (and if Trismegistus cannot, no man can) the 
strange joy which I felt at the receipt of a letter from 
Paris. It seemed to give me a learned importance, 
which placed me above all who had not Parisian corres- 
pondents. Believe that I shall carefully husband every 
scrap, which will save you the trouble of memory, when 
you come back. You cannot write things so trifling, let 
them only be about Paris, which I shall not treasure. In 
particular, I must have parallels of actors and actresses. 
I must be told if any building in Paris is at all compara- 
ble to Saint Paul’s, which, contrary to the usual mode of 
that part of our nature, called admiration, I have looked 
up to with unfading wonder, every morning at ten 
o’clock, ever since it has lain in my way to business. 
At noon I casually glance upon it, being hungry; and 
hunger has not much taste for the fine arts. Is any 
night-walk comparable to a walk from St. Paul’s to 
Charing Cross, for lighting, and paving, crowds going 
and coming without respite, the rattle of coaches, and 
the cheerfulness of shops? Have you seen a man guil- 
lotined yet? is it as good as hanging? are the women ail 
painted, and the men all monkeys® or are there not a 
few that look like rational of both sexes? Are you and 
the first consul thick? All this expense of ink I may 
fairly put you to, as your letters will not be solely for 
my proper pleasure ; but are to serve as memoranda and 
notices, helps for short memory, a kind of Rumfordising 
recollection, for yourself on your return. Your letter 
was just what a letter should be, crammed, and very 
funny. Every part of it pleased me, till you came to 
Paris, and your philosophical indolence, or indifference, 
stung me. You cannot stir from your rooms till you 
know the language! What the devil!—are men nothing 
but word-trumpets? are men all tongue and ear? have 
these creatures, that you and 1 profess to know something 
about, no faces, gestures, gabble, no folly, no absurdity, 
no induction of French eductation upon the abstract idea 
of men and women, no similitude nor dissimilitude to En- 
glish! Why, thou cursed Smellfungus! your account of 
your landing and reception, and Bullen, (I forget how you 
spell it, it was spelt my way in Harry the Eighth’s time,) 
was exactly in that minute style which strong impressions 
INSPIRE, (writing toa Frenchman, I write asa Frenchman 
would.) Jt appears to me, as if I should die with joy at 
the first landing in a foreign country. It is the nearest 
pleasure, which a grown man can substitute for that un- 
known one, which he can never know, the pleasure of 
the first entrance into life from the womb. I dare say, 
in a short time, my habits would come back like a 
* stronger man’ armed, and drive out that new pleasure ; 
and I should soon sicken from known objects. Nothing 
has transpired here that seems to me of sufficient im- 
portance to send dry-shod over the water: but I suppose 
you will want to be told some news. The best and the 
worst to me is, that I have given up two guineas a week 
at the ‘ Post,’ and regained my health and spirits, which 
were upon the wane. I grew sick, and Stuart unsatis. 
fied. Ludisti satis, tempus abire est ; I must cut closer, 

in, afterwards Admiral Burney, who became 
one of the most constant attendants on Lamb's parties, 
and whose son, Martin, grew up in his pr nen mogusd, 
and received the honour of the dedication of the second 
volume of his works. 


that’s all, Mister Fell, or as you with your usual face- 
tiousness and drollery, call him Mr. F-+I has stop; 
short in the middle of his play. Some friend has vi 
him that it has not the least merit in it. ©! that I 
the rectifying of the Litany! I would put in a libera nas 
(Scriptores videlicet) ab amicis! That’s all the news. 
Apropos (is it pedantry, writing to a Frenchman, to ex- 
press myself sometimes by a French word, when an En- 
glish one would not do as well? methinks, my pee 
fall paterally into 

* 


“My dear Masnieg, — Although something of the 
latest, and after two months’ waiting, your letter was 
highly gratifying. Some parts want a little explication ; 
for example, ‘ the god-like face of the first consul.’ What 
god does he most resemble, Mars, Bacchus, or Apollo? 
or the god Serapis, who, flying (as Egyptian chronicles 
deliver) from the fury of the dog Anubis (the hieroglyph 
of an English mastiff),{lighted upon Monomotapa (or the 
land of apes), by some thought to be Old France, and 
there set up a tyranny, &c. Our London prints of him 
represent him gloomy and sulky, like an angry Jupiter. 
I hear that he is very small, even less than me. I envy 
you your access tothis great man, much more than your 
séances and conversaziones, which I have a shrewd sus. 
picion must be something dull. What you assert con. 
cerning the actors of Paris, that they exceed our come. 
dians, bad as ours are, is impossible. In one sense it 
may be true, that their fine gentlemen, in what is called 
genteel comedy, may possibly be more brisk and dégagé 
than Mr. Caulfield, or Mr. Whitfield, bot have any of 
them the power to move laughter in excese? or cana 
Frenchman laugh ? Can they batter at your judieious 
ribs till they shake, nothing loth to be so shaken? This 
is John Bull’s criterion, and it shall be mine. You are 
Frenchified. Both your taste and morals are corrupt and 
perverted. By and by you will come to assert that 
Bonaparte is as great a general as the old Duke ef Cum- 
berland, and deny that one Englishman ean beat three 
Frenchmen. Read Henry the Fifth to restore your or- 
thodoxy. All things continue at a stay-stil} in London. 
I cannot repay your pew novelties with my stale remi- 
niscences. Like the prodigal, I have spent my patrimony, 
and feed upon the superannuated chaff and dry husks of 
repentance ; yet sometimes I remember with pleasure 
the hounds and horses, which I kept in the days of my 
prodigality. I find nothing new, nor any thing that has 
so much of the gloss and dazzle of novelty, as may re- 
bound in narrative, and cast a reflective glimmer aeross 
the channel. Did I send you an epitaph I scribbled 
upon a poor girl, who died at nineteen,—a good gir}, and 
a pretty girl, and a clever girl, but strangely neglected 
by all her friends and kin? 

‘ Under this cold marble stone 
Sleep the sad remains of one 
Who, when alive, by few or none 
Was lov’d, as lov’d she might have been,’ 
If she prosp’rous days had seen, 
Or had thriving been, I ween. 
Only this cold funeral stone 
Tells she was belov’d by one, 
Who on the marble graves his moan.” 

“T send you this, being the only piece of poetry I have 
done, since the muses all went with T. ML to Paris. § 
have neither stuff in my brain, nor paper in my drawer, 
to write you a longer letter. Liquor, and company, and 
wicked tobacco, a’ nights, have quite dis-pericraniated 
me, as one may say; but you, who spiritualise upon 
champagne, may continue to write long, long letters, and 
stuff with amusement totheend. Too long they cannot 
be, any more than a codicil to a will, which leaves me 
sundry parks and manors not specified in the deed. But 
don’t be two months before you write again. ‘These from 
merry old England, on the day of her valiant patron St. 
George. 

“C. Lams.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
[1804 ro 1806.] 
Letters to Manning, Wordsworth, Rickman, and Hazlitt. 
H.” written—accepted,—damned. 

There is no vestige of Lamb’s correspondencé in the 
year 1804, nor does he seem to have written for the 
press. This year, however, added to his list of friends— 
one in whose conversation he took great delight, until 
death severed them—William Hazlitt. This remarkable 
metaphysician and critic had then just completed his- 
first work, the “ Essay on the Principles of Human Ac- 

:” but had not entirely given up his hope of excelling 
asa painter. Afler a professional tour through part of 
England, during which he satisfied his sitters better than 
himself, he remained some time at the house of his bro- 
ther, then practising as a portrait painter with considera-. 
ble success ; and while endeavouring to procure a pub- 
lisher for his work, painted a portrait of Lamb. It is 
one of the last of Hazlitt’s efforts in an art which he af- 
terwards illustrated with the most exquisite criticism 
which the knowledge and love of it could inspire. 

Among the vestiges of the early part of 1805, are the 
three following letters to Manning. If the hero of the 
next letter, Mr. Richard Hopkins, is living, E trust he’ wil 
not repine at being ranked with those who 


“ Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 
TO MR. MANNING. 


“16, Mitre Court Buildings, 

; “ Saturday, 24th Feb. 1805. 

“Dear Manning,—I have been very unwell since I 
saw you. A sad depression of spirits, a most wnac- 
countable nervousness ; from which I have been partially 
relieved by an odd accident. You knew Dick Hopkins, 
the scullion of Caius? This fellow, by industry and 
agility, has thrust himself into the important situa- 
tions (no sinecures, believe me) of cook to Trinity Hall 
and Cuius College : and the generous creature has con- 
trived, with the greatest delicacy imaginable, te send me 
a present of Cambridge brawn. 

“What makes it the more extraordinary is, that the man. 
never saw me in his life that I know of. I suppose he 
has heard of me. I did not immediately recognise the 
donor ; but one of Richard’s cards, which had aceidentally 
fallen into the straw, detected him in a moment.. Dick, 
you know, was always remarkable for flourishing. His 
card imports, that ‘orders (to wit for brawn) from any 
part of England, Scotland, or Ireland, will be duly exe- 
cuted,’ &c. At first, I thought of declining the present ; 
but Richard knew my blind side when he pitched upon 
brawn. Tis of all my hobbies the supreme in the eating 


“Mr. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


way. He might have sent sops from the pan, skimmings, 
crumpets, chips, hog’s lard, the tender brown judiciously 
sealped from a fillet of veal (dexterously replaced by a 
salamander), the tops of asparagus, fugitive livers, run- 
away gizzards of fowls, the eyes of martyr’d pigs, tender 
effusions of laxative woodcocks, the red spawn of lobsters, 
leveret’s ears, and such pretty filchings common to cooks ; 
but these had been ordinary presents, the every-day cour- 
tesies of dish-washers to their sweethearts. Brawn was 
a noble thought. It is not every common gullet-fancier 
that can properly esteem of it. It is like a picture of 
one of the old Italian masters. Its gusto is of that hid- 
den sort. As Wordsworth sings of a modest poet,—‘ you 
must love him, ere to you he will seem worthy of your 
love ;’ so brawn, you must taste it ere to you it will seem 
to have any taste at all. But ’tis nuts to the adept: those 
that will send out their tongue and feelers to find it out. 
It will be wooed and, not unsought, be won. Now, ham- 
essence, lobsters, turtle, such popular minions, absolutely 
court you, lay themselves out to strike you at first smack, 
like one of David’s pictures (they call him Darveed) 
compared with the plain russet-coated wealth of a Titian 
or a Corregio, as I illustrated above. Such are the ob- 
vious glaring heathen virtues of a corporation dinner, 
compared with the reserved collegiate worth of brawn. 
Do me the favour to leave off the business which you 
may be at present upon, and go iminediately to the 
kitchens of Trinity and Caius, and make my most re- 
spectful compliments to Mr. Richard Hopkins, and as- 
sure him that his brawn is most excellent ; and that I am 
moreover obliged to him for his inuendo about salt water 
and bran, which I shail not fail to improve. I leave it 
to you whether you shall choose to pay him the civility 
of asking him to dinner while you stay in Cambridge, or 
in whatever other way you may best like to show your 
gratitude to my friend. Richard Hopkins, considered in 
many points of view, is a very extraordinary character. 
Adieu; I hope to see you to supper in London soon, 
where we will taste Richard’s brawn, and drink his health 
in a cheerful but moderate cup. We have not many 
such men in any rank of life as Mr. R. Hopkins. Crisp, 
the barber of St. Mary’s, was just such another. I wonder 
he never sent me any little token, some chestnuts, or a 
puff, or two pound of hair: just to remember him by. 
Gifts are like nails. Preesens ut absens; that is, your 
present makes amends fur your absence. 
“ Yours, 
“C. Lams.” 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“Dear Manning,—I sent to Brown’s immediately. 
Mr. Brown (or Pijou, as he is called by the moderns) 
denied the having received a letter from you. The one 
for you he remembered receiving, and remitting to 
Leadenhall street ; whither J immediately posted (it being 
the middle of dinner) my teeth unpicked. There I 
learned that if you want a letter set right, you must apply 
at the first dour on the left hand before one o'clock. I 
returned, and picked my teeth, And this morning I 
made my application in form, and have seen the vagabond 
letter, which most likely accompanies this. If it does 
not, I will get Rickman to name it to the speaker, who 
will not fail to lay the matter before parliament the next 
seseions, when you may be sure to have all abuses in the 
Post Department rectified. 

“N. B. There seems to be some informality epidem- 
ical. You direct yours to me in Mitre-court; my true 
address is Mitre-court Buildings. By the pleasantries of 
Fortune, who likes a joke or a double entendre as well as 
the best of us her children, there happens to be another 
Mr. Lamb (that there should be two! !) in Mitre-court. 

“ Farewell, and think upon it. 

“CL. 

“ Saturday.” 


TO MR. MANNING. 


“ Dear Manning,—Certainly you could not have called 
at all hours from two till ten, for we have been only out 
of an evening Monday and Tuesday in this week. But 
if you think you have, your thought shall go for the deed. 
We did pray for you on Wednesday night. Oysters un- 
usually luscious—pearls of extraordinary magnitude found 
in them. I have made bracelets of them—given them in 
clusters to ladies. Last night we went out in despite, 
because you were not come at your hour. 

“ This night we shall be at home, so shall we certainly 
both Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. Take 
your choice, mind I don’t say of one: but choose which 
evening you will not, and come the other four. Doors 
open at five o’clock. Shells forced about nine. Every 
gentleman smokes or not as he pleases, 

“Cc, L.” 
(To be continued.) 


Anxcpote or Narotzon.—“ Count d’Orsenne one 
day accompanied the emperor on a reconnoitering ex- 
cursion. ‘The emperor had been complaining of thirst, 
and some one seeing a vivandiere, or suttler-woman, at 
a little distance, called to her. The woman did not 
know Napoleon, or any of his escort. She gave the 
emperor a glass of spring water, mixed with a little 
brandy, and then curtsied for payment. ‘There, my 
good woman,’ said Napoleon, pointing to Count d’Or- 
senne, ‘there is the emperor, ask him for the money ; 
he pays for us all.’ 'The vivandiere blushed, and looked 
embarrassed ; then turning to the count, she scanned his 
splendid uniform with the eye of a connoisseur, and 
said, ‘He! pooh, nonsense! Do you think I am fool 
enough to believe that? The emperor is not such a cox- 
comb, You, sir, look more like him yourself’ ‘The 
emperor was much amused at this remark, and he gave 
the woman a double louis.’—Evenings with Prince 
Cambaceres. 


Accident gave us a glimpse the other day of one of 
the drollest specimens of ingenious absurdity we ever 
remember to have seen. It was no less than a model of 
a railway to take an invalid up to bed! A movable 
Tailway is laid up the stairs with a curve at the top, the 
inventor saith not of what radius, and a suitable carriage 
provided on which the invalid is to be placed. He is 

drawn up, secundum regulam, by a servant, with 
the aid ofasystem of pulleysto the first landing. Being 
quietly deposited in one corner, there he must wait while 
servant carries up and places the rails on the next 
flight of stairs, Another pulley-hauling gets him to the 
second landing, The rails have to be again removed, 
and the invalid proceeds on to the third stage; and so 
on to his last lift, How he is to get into bed when he 
has arrived up stairs we are not informed.—Railway 
Magazine. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for September. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM IN LONDON IN 1837. 


Our readers are, perhaps, aware that the Mesmerian 
controversy, after an interval of nearly forty years, has 
revived again with the greatest bitterness in France. 
A great change, certainly for. the better, has taken 
place in the philosophy of animal magnetism. Instead 
of being brought forward as something altogether super- 
natural, and setting all reasoning and experience at 
defiance, it now comes before us as a science founded 
upon natural laws ; gathering round it new proofs the 
more closely it is examined, and substantiating its claim 


to be considered the greatest blessing ever vouchsafed to - 


mankind. In Paris the advocates of the doctrine were 
so numerous and so distinguished in their profession, 
that it was impossible to pass over its claims in silence. 
Men of science and literature—surgeons and physicians 
of the highest declared that animal magnetism 
was not the dream of a madman, as it had formerly been 
considered, nor the trick of an impostor. They professed 


a belief in its virtues, and introduced it into their prac- | 


tice, On this the medical section of the French Royal 
Academy of Sciences thought it necessary to interfere, 
and appointed a committee, under the presidency of 
Bourdois de la Motte, to make enquiries on the subject, 
and report to them the result of their labours. This daty 
was entrusted to men of the most unprejudiced opinions 


—some of them had given a cursory attention to the | 


claims advanced by the magnetisers, and considered them 
unfounded ;—others had been impressed with too great a 
contempt for any thing so wild and startling, on its first 


announcement, to consider it seriously at all,—and not | 


one member of the committee had compromised himself 


by having written or spoken one syllable in support of | 


the new doctrine. Another thipg which weighed with 
them, and with most of the thinking men in Europe, was 
the decided reports against the system of Mesmer deli- 
vered to the Academy of Sciences and the Society of 
Physicians in the year 1784. From their decisions there 
appeared to be no appeal, or, at least, most people consi- 
dered themselves justified in making no farther enquiry 
after the researches of such men as Benjamin Franklin, 
Le Roi, Bailly, De Bori, and Lavoisier. Many circum. 
stances, however, were advanced in explanation.of this 
verdict. Some of the committee are alleged to have been 
unwell, and not to have attended the meetings; and all 
were prejudiced, from the beginning, against the intro- 
ducer of the novel system. Mesmer undoubtedly gave 
great ground for suspicions. His accessories—such as 
darkened rooms and hidden music—looked more like the 
aids of a traveling conjurer than the accompaniments of 
a true science; and the boldness with which his disco- 
veries were promulgated, as also the pecuniary success 
with which they were rewarded, armed against him the 
pride and the personal interests of the professional gen- 
tlemen by whom he was to be judged. The committee 
of 1831 resolved to keep themselves as much as pussible 


unbiased by the assertions of the contending parties, and — 


to examine into the subject for themselves. The result 
of their labours, long and patiently pursued, and of their 
experiments, to which it seems impossible for any decep- 


tion to have had access, is a report confirming the claims . 


of animal magnetism in the most ample manner. This 


report is ably drawn up, and is probably in the hands of | 


a great many of our readers, as it has been translated, 
upwards of three years ago, by Mr. J. C. Colquhoun. 
We do not propose to take any farther notice of that 


work, as it will be perceived it has been frequently allud- — 
ed to in the English report, which we are happy to have — 


been able to obtain. This report was not intended for 
publication—and we are indebted to the kindness of the 


president of the scientific section of the association for | 


the original paper as read at the general pane, F We 
owe the inembers of the committee an apology for ven- 


turing to print the account of their proceedings without | 
their direct sanction, but we know they will pardon the | 


liberty we allow ourselves in consideration of the in- 
terests of science. Mr. Brown, their eloquent and inge- 
nious secretary, will also, we are persuaded, accord us 
his forgiveness for using his very talented report. It is 
not often that a philosopher, who has the genius to con- 
duct a scientific examination, has at the same time the 
power of describing it so well. 

The Metropolitan Joint Stock Medical, Scientific, and 
Literary Association has not been long established. But 
we may venture to observe that no body of men have 
done more for the furtherance of the ends for which they 
are associated than the eminent individuals who compose 
this society. We will not particularise any names, nor 
institute a comparison between their labours and those 
of the chartered body of the physicians, or of any other 
institution. We merely wish to record our high opinion 
of the usefulness of the Metropolitan Association as a 
school of philosophical enquiry, and as an uncompro- 
mising advocate of the truth. Where societies of longer 
standing, and reposing on the respect of the public and 
the strength of their own characters, have abstained, per- 
haps too guardedly, from interfering with the new dis- 
coveries in medicine or science, the Metropolitan Asso. 
ciation has eagerly rushed forward, and hailed with 
grnstone warmth the appearance of any novelty. Its 

onourary diplomas to Dr. Morison, the discoverer of 


the properties of the vegetable pill, and to Dr. Turnbull, » 


for his profound treatises on the virtues of Veratria, 
attest its readiness to pay honour to disinterested skill 
wherever it may be found. Its medal to the philosophi- — 
cal gentleman who has established his reputation by an 
essay, containing proofs of the unity of the body, shows | 
no less zeal in rewarding metaphysical distinction, than 
its former proceedings had displayed for the encourage- 
ment of medical utility. 

It is not, therefore, to be doubted that on the first re- | 
appearance of the Mesmerian philosophy, its advent was _. 
warmly welcomed by association. 
made to it, so long ago as 1830, in a very luminous paper 
by the late.Mr. St. John Long. But other topics of ab- 
sorbing interest at home occupied too much of the atten- 
tion of the scientific world to allow the subject to be pro- 
secuted at that time. At intervals, however, the mag- 
netic theory has incidentally been introduced in the dis- 
cussions arising at the quarterly meetings; but no formal 
proposition to enquire into it fully and completely was 
submitted to the association till the beginning of this 

ear. The public, however, seemed to take little interest 
in the matter till about two months ago, when the arrival 
in London of Baron Dupotet, the principal professor of 
animal magnetism in Paris, was announced in the news- 
papers. An invitation was published by the baron to 
any gentleman who desired instruction in the doctrines of 
animal magnetism to visit him any day, between two 
and three, at his house in Maddox street, Hanover square. 
Before laying the more scientific report of Mr. Brown, as 
read at the last meeting of the Metropolitan Association 
before our readers, we may. be allowed to describe a visit 
which we paid to the baron in compliance with his invita- 
tion, On entering the room, No. 8, Maddox street, we 
saw a party of twelve or thirteen gentlemen standing on 
the floor. Baron Dupotet, a man of very prepossessing 
appearance, with fine dark intelligent eyes, was seated in 
front of a gentleman who had offered himself for experi- 
ment. After keeping the points of their thumbs together 
for some time, till the temperature of both was the same, 
the baron pressed his hands on the patient's shoulders, 
and poaved lightly over his arms till their hands again 
touched. He repeated this two or three times, and then 
spreading forth his hand with the fingers closed, he 
moved it gently, with a downward motion, over the pa- 
tient’s face, at about two inches distance from his nose. 
He then continued the waving action of the hand down 
the stomach and legs, and, having finished the whole 
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length of the body, returned to the brow. This was con- 
tinued for nearly a quarter of an hour, and the patient 
persisted in saying he experienced no change. At last, 
however, he seemed to feel some of the effects the baron 
had foretold; his colour disappeared, and he confessed’ 
that his heart beat in a way he had. never experienced 
before. The baron continued hig manipulations with re- 
newed activity, and shortly told us he had acquired: @) 
certain degree of influence over the patient, which a.few’ 
more days of the magnetic operation would complete. 
He now stood up and informed us that the attraction 
established between himself and his patient was already 
so great that it would be impossible for the magnetised 
to resist following him to whatever part of the room he 
went. He then, in five or six long deliberate steps, pro- 
ceeded to the lobby at the top of the stairs, looking round 
all the time at the patient, who struggled with himself 
for some time, but yielded to the influence, and cried out 
for us to hold him, or he must follow, as if he were drag- 
ged by a strong chain! As the gentleman appeared con- 
siderably excited, the baron did not think it right to ’ 
carry the experiment any farther. Some of the company 
being extremely anxious !o see the effect of the mag- 
netism upon a somnambulist, the baron introduced his 
domestic, Julie,and made her sit down on the sofa. Julie 
seems a quiet, simple peasant, of about forty years of 
age, not good-looking, and rather fat, but withal of a pre- 
possessing appearance, and very modest, retiring man- 
ners. er a few minutes’ conversation with several of 
the spectators, in answer to whose questions she said she 
had not been in gvod health, but felt herself greatly 
benefited by the baron’s treatment, the experiment was 
begun. .Standing about three feet from the sofa, the 
baron stretched forth his hand, and kept waving it down- 
wards all along her face and body. Inu few minutes 
Julie’s eyes began to close, her head nodded as if in the 
beginning of slumber, and at the end of less than five 
minutes her chin fell apon ber breast, and she was in a 
profound sleep. To outward appearance the sleep was 
natural and calm; the breath came tranquilly, and she 
seemed unconscious of every noise. The baron addressed 
her, and to all his questions she replied immediately, but 
remained dumb when spoken to by any one else. As we 
were told that it needed to be put in magnetic “ rapport” 
with Julie, in order to have any conversation, we offered 
to undergo the process. Our hand was placed in Julie’s, 
which closed strongly and firmly on it, with a gradually 
increasing pressure, till at last it fairly assumed what is 
called the magnetic grip. We now addressed the fair 
sleeper, and told her we had a headache, and asked her 
how it was to be cured. She said by taking castor oil, 
and eating chicken-broth. The broth was to be composed 
of half a chicken, two carrots, and a quarter of a pound 
of barley. A gentleman now endeavoured to separate 
our hands, but the wrath of the somnambulist was roused, 
her veins swelled with passion, and a perseverance in the 
attempt would have thrown her into hysterics. Large 
quantities of snuff were put into her nose without pro- 
ducing the least effect; pins were stuck into her arms 
and legs without being noticed, and it seemed impossible 
to make the slightest impression on her senses in any 
way. The baron released our hands, and after a few 
more wavings before her face, ordered her to open her 
eyes. In a moment the lids were lifted, and the eyes 
were seen directed upwards, and void of all expression. 
A handkerchief was suddenly waved close to them, but 
she did not wink, nor was there any movement in the 
pupil. After many endeavuurs to produce some move- 
ment by striking with great force within an inch of the 
iris, the baron ordered her to shut her eyes, and the lids 
fell down with the rapidity of a portcullis. He now took 
a little walking-cane, tipt with silver, and pointed it for 
a minute to Julie’s nose, and she instantly began sneezing ~ 
from the effects of the snuff that had previously been in- 
troduced. After a short time he touched her on the knee, 
moved his hands crossways before her fuce, as if tearing 
aside something that covered it, and exclaiming “ Awake! 
awake!” presented Julie to the company, looking as 
simple and unconcerned as when she first came into the 
room. She said she was quite unconscious of all that 
had passed, and would scarcely believe she had taken any 
snuff, and had no recollection of the chicken-broth and 
the castor oil. In all this there was no apparent desire | 
to do any thing in an underhand way. Every thing was 
fair and open, and the baron in all his operations follow- 
ed the suggestions of any one who chose to offer them. 
‘The rod was pointed to the nose in perfect silence, with- 
out a word having been said which could let Julie know 
what was about to be done. Noises were made at her 
ear near enough to produce a start on the stoutest nerves 
without effect, and however prejudiced may be the ob- 
‘server, it must be confessed that if there is not something 
extraordinary in magnetism itself, there is something 
very wonderful indeed in Julie’s acting. 

We now proceed, without farther preface, to the re- 
amarkable paper of Mr. Brown. 

“ At a meeting of the Metropolitan Joint Stock Medi- 
cal, Scientific, and Literary Association, held in the hall 
of the Hygeian College on Thursday, 27th July, 1837— 
President, Dr. Deprati ; the secretary of the committee of 
enquiry into the state of animal magnetism was called 
on for his report. Mr. Brown read as follows :— 

“ Gentlemen—Before entering on the subject which 
you committed to our investigation, permit me to express 
my regret that your committee were deprived of the as- 
sistance of several distinguished individuals whose names 
you put upon it. It adds to our regret on this occasion, 
that the reason of withdrawal advanced by some of them 
appears little consonant with the spirit of enquiry which 
ought to distinguish a philosophical mind. Dr. Belluo- 
mini and Dr. Guin, whose celebrity as practitioners of 
the Hahnemaniac system of medicine, attests at once 
their talent and respectability, refused to belong to the 
committee, and assigned as their reason that the very 
enquiry into a system so strange and unsupported, was 
an encouragement to quackery and imposture. Dr. Gran- 
ville also, whose fame extends from the snows of Peters- 
burgh to the watering-places of Germany, refused his co- 
operation to your committee, though without giving any 
reason for his refusal. With diminished bers, there- 
fore, but undiminished anxiety to discover the truth, we 

roceeded on our task. In all our investigations we took 

r our guide the course of examination pursued by the 
medical committee on the same subject in Paris. And 
in this, as we had the invaluable advantage of*the pre- 
sence in London of the same operator who bears so promi- 
nent a share in their recorded experiments—we allude 
to M. le Baron Dupotet—we had little more to do than 
to verify the cases recorded by our foreign predecessors. 
But besides the Baron Dupotet, we had likewise the great 
assistance of the celebrated German professor of the same 
science, Dr. Von Schurke, of Vienna, whose cotempo- 
raneous presence in this city we cannot help considering 
as almost a providential arrangement by which our deduc- 
tions are established beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

“ Adopting the point at which the French committee 
arrived as that at which we should commence our veri- 
fication, we took the four following divisions (in the 120th 
page of the English translation of their Report) as the 
groundwork of all our enquiries :— 

“1, Magnetism has no effect upon ie in a state 
of sound health, nor upon some diseased persons. 

“ © 2. In others its effects are slight. 

“3, These effects are sometimes produced by ennui, 
by monotony, by the imugination. 

“ «4, We have seen them developed independently of 
these last causes, most probably as the effects of mag- 
netism alone.’ 

“ The first of these we shall pass over very slightly, 
as there is little worthy of being noticed when no sensi- 
ble results are produced. Your reporter submitted him- 
self frequently to the operation, had the patience to 


sit nearly an hour without motion—perusing a newspa- 
per—and during the manipulation experienced no kind 
of effect, though the ennui of his poéition, and the abso- 
lute silence he had recomaiended to. be“observed, might 
have been very capable of producing sleep. Dr. Von 
Schurke, of Vienna, determined to make ap.experiment on 
a person in still more robust health than your reporter ; 
and for that purpose proceeded, in company with three 
members of the committee, to a hotel kept by Mr. Thomas 
Cribb, the champion of the English prize-ring. It may 
perhaps appear somewhat below. the digaity of philoso- 
phy to frequent such a locality; and a less entire devo- 
tion tu truth.than that we hope entertained hy your com- 
mittee, might prompt us to bury in silence the painful 
result of this experiment. Dr. Von Schurke placed him- 
self in front of a very stout, ruddy-faced man, who. was 
smoking a long pipeyand drinking a combination of 
and sugar in hot water; and without giving any notice 
of his proceeded with the magnetic manipula. 
+: He laid his hands on the gentleman’s shoulders, 
enjoining him at the same time to be silent, and, after 
passing down to his fingers, applied his thumb to_that of 
the patient, and allowed the remaining fingers to rest on 
the back of the patient’s hands. ‘There were many other 
persons in the 2% who looked on with consider. 
able surprise. . Von Schurke having. established a 
community of heat between the thumbs, drew out his 
hand, and let it fall genuly along the line of the patient’s 
face, We sat round watching the effect. The patient 
gree most earnestly on all the proceedings of Dr. Von 
urke, but made no remark. When, however, the 
manipulation had continued some time, the patient 
having finished his pipe laid it on the table, and buttoned 
up his coat. Dr. Von Schurke with redoubled 
zeal, and waved his hand faster than ever about half an 
inch from the patient’s nose. But when the doctor was 
about to return, by means of the dorsal manipulation, to 
the patient’s shoulders, the gentleman sprang up in.a 
furious access of passion, and seizing the nose of Dr. Von 
Schurke between his finger and thumb, squeezed it till 
the doctor roared out for commiseration, in the greatest 
corporeal pain. The patient, however, did not listen to 
his cries ;, but dragging him by the nose to the door, 
opened it, and applying the point of his great toe to the 
extremity of the os coccygis of Dr. Von Schurke, lifted 
him half-way across the street with the power of the im- 
pulse, and returned into the room. Applying, in the same 
manner, his finger to the nasal excrescence of Mr. Moat, 
one of the most active members of your committee, he 
went through the same process, with the exception of the 
kick, the absence of which he supplied by a slap with the 
open hand upon the pit of the stomach, which caused 
Mr. Moat to eject all the food he had eaten during the 
day. In the mean time your reporter was happy enough 
to discover a back way, by which, in. the company of 
Dr. Jephson of Leamington (another member of, your 
committee), by clambering over several walls, he effected 
his escape. In all succeeding meetings of your commit- 
tee, Dr. Von Schurke has been accommodated with an 
air-cushion to his chair, and has worn sticking-plaster 
over his nose, which was nearly separated from his face. 
Mr. Moat has not again made his appearance, being con- 
vinced that, along with his breakfast and lunch, he 
vomited a large portion of his intestines. 

“ But leaving this and several other experiments, which 
produced no magnetic results whatever,’ we go on to those 
cases in which we perceived, though in a slight degree, 
the presence of the magnetic. power. But here again our 
remarks shall] be very eursory, as we are, not certain that 
the effects produced were altogether unaccountable on 
some other-hypothesis. According to the plan we had 
laid down, we referred to the English translation of the 
Parisian Report; and at page 122 we found two or three 
instances stated of the pulse having becn reduced many | 
beats by the manipulation, and on one or two oceasions 
hendashe (cephalalgia) and a nervous pain (neuralgia) 
being sensibly diminished. In order to verify these ef- 
fects, we saw several persons magnetised who were suf- 
fering from rheumatic pains. In one instance, on 
third day, the pain removed from the shoulder to the el- 
bow—on another, the baron manipulated a person labour- 
ing under toothache, while her tooth was being extracted 
by the dentist, after which there was no recurrence of the 
twinges. The case, however, in which the strongest ef- 
fect was produced, without being decidedly magnetic, was 
the following :—A gentleman, who had traveled a!l the 
way from Exeter on the outside of the mail, arrived at 
about eleven o’clock at night, in a house where Dr. Von 
Schurke was at supper. The gentleman complained of 
headache and fatigue, and the doctor recommended him 
a broiled chicken, with some hot potatoes, a pint of Bur- 
ton ale, and two glasses of warm brandy and water. He 
then made him lie down on the sofa and began his mani- 
pulations ; and in about two minutes and a half, the mag- 
netic power was so great that the gentleman fell sound 
asleep, and, on waking next morning, had no remains of 
his headache. 

“ The third resolution of the French Report is, ‘ The 
effects are frequently produced by ennui, by monotony, 
by the imagination.’ —Page 125. 

“ With regard to the two former causes we made 
various experiments, which corroborated them in the 
most ample manner. We availed ourselves of a public 
meeting, at which the celebrated Mr. Joseph Hume and 
various others were expected to address the assembly. 
Dr. Von Schurke placed himself -in the gallery, and pro- 
ceeded to magnetise the whole of the crowded meeting. 
Before Mr. Hume had spoken twenty minutes, the ennui 
and monotony, in combination with the magnetic in- 
fluence, produced the effects stated in the French report. 
There was universal drowsiness and inattention, which 
ended, in ten minutes more, in a profound sleep. And 
to prove that these were not entirely the effects of mag- 
netism, bat of the causes specified above, there were two 
gentlemen in the assemblage perfectly deaf, who kept 
their eyes open the whole time. i, 

“‘ We wish to be perfectly accurate in every thing we 
advance, and think it right to state explicitly what are 
the conditions—as stated both by Baron Dupotet.and Dr. 
Von Schurke—of the magnetic influence. _ The first 
condition is, that the magnetiser shall impress his own 
mind with a strong desire to magnetise ; and the second 
condition is, that the recipient shall impress his_ mind 
with a strong desire to be magnetised. It results from 
these two conditions that the imagination must occa- 
sionally have a very powerful effect. Dr. Von Schurke 
goes even farther than the French _philosopers, and main- 
tains that it is the will alone which er efficacy to.the 
manipulations,—that is, that the soul is the possessor of 
the magnetic properties, and by a strong voluntary effort 
ejects a portion of them through the external skin, He 
maintains that the same manipulations, if unaccompanied 
by a powerful wish to magnetise, would be perfectly in- 
effective; and that in cases where the will is strong 
enough, it needs no intervention of the external organs 
to render itself perceptible, but can produce its. effects at 
a distance from the patient in another room, and even in 
a different quarter of the world, This will more properly 
come under the fourth head, to which we now proceed. 

“The greatest triumph of animal magnetism in the 
examinations at Paris, was the case of Paul Villagrand, 
a student at law—born at Magrac Laval, in the year 1803 


’—who had been under medical treatment for an attack ' 


of paralysis for upwards of seventeen months, Your 
committee think it right to lay an analysis of this case 
before you, as it was in verifying its principal features 
that the extraordinary effects we are about to detail came 
under our observation. When the netic treatment 
began under the direction of M. Fouquier, in charge of 


‘the Hospital de la Charité, Paul’s infirmities were very 


considerable. ‘ He still walked upon crutches, being un- 
able to support himself on the left foot. ‘The arm of the 
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took place.’ . 
“In addition to these effects of somnambulism, dis- 


- be of the latter number. 
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same side, indeed, could perform several motions,’ but 
Paul could not Tift it;to his head. He scarcely saw ‘with 
his right eye, and was very hard of hearing with’ both 
ears ; and besides all this, there were evident symptoms 
- discoverable of hypertrophy of the heart. He was 
magnetised frequently in the hospital, with no other ef- 
‘fect than involantary sleep, and a power of prescribing 
the mode of treatment most effectual for his cure. But 
‘even this degree of the magnetic possession was attended 


with such salutary effects, that he cast away his crutches 


and walked back to his ward, climbing up a great num- 
ber of steps without assistance. M. Foissac, however 
(the magnetiser), determining to carry his experiments 
~as far‘as possible, procured his dismissal“from the hos- 
‘pital, and went on with the treatment in Paul’s = 
‘His strength, during the manipulation, was greatly in- 
“creased, and his confidence in the system grew so strong, 
“that he renounced all medical treatment, and begged to 
“be kept in a magnetic sleep from the 25th December to 
“the Ist of January. During this sleep he went out of 
‘the house of M. Foissac, and walked and ran along the 


_ street with a firm and assured step, and on his return he 


‘carried, with the greatest facility, one of the persons pre- 
sent, whom "he could scarcely have lifted while awake. 
On the 12th ‘of January, the French committee, accom- 
ied ‘by three men of distinction, met at the 
use of M., Paul was set to sleep, and a finger 
applied to each of his closed eyes. A card taken at ran- 
dom from:the pack was immediately named by Paul. 
While his eyes were held by M. Segalas, a volume was 
placed to his stomach : he read upon the title-page ‘ His- 
toire de France ;’ and wherever it was opened he could 
read it perfectly. He recognised the figure of Napoleon, 
and read on a slip of paper the name of ‘ Maximilian 


’ Robespierre,’ which the gentleman who drew up the re- 


port wrote at the moment. The deductions from this 


’ case are found in page 169. 


“+1. A patient, whom a rational medical treatment by 
one of the most distinguished practitioners of the capital 
could net cure of a paralysis, found his cure from the 
adnfiinistration of magnetism, and in-consequence of fol- 


~ lowing exactly the treatment which he prescribed for 


himself when in a state of somnambulism. 
“2. In this state his strength was remarkably in- 


“*3, He gave us the most undoubted proofs that he 
read with his eyes closed. 
“¢4, He ieted the period of his cure, and this cure 


played in the case of Paul Villagrand, a power of judging 
of the complaints of those in magnetic ‘ rapport’ with her 
was shown by Mademoiselle Celine Sauvage. Your 
committee quote this case at length, page 183. 

“*The committee found among its own members one 
who was willing to submit to the investigations of this 
somnambulist. This was M. Marc. Mademoiselle Ce- 

was requested to examine attentively our colleague’s 
state of health. She applied her hand to his forehead 
and to the region of the heart, and in the course of three 
minutes she said that the blood had a tendency to the 
head ; that at that moment M. Marc had pain on the left 


"side of this cavity ;* that he often felt oppression, espe- 


cially after having eaten; that he must often have a slight 
cough ; that the lower part of the breast was gorged with 
blood ; that something impeded the alimentary passage ; 
that this part (pointing to the region of the xiphoid carti- 
lage) was contracted; that to cure M. Mare it was ne- 
cessary that he should be copiously bled; that cataplasms 
of hemlock should be applied ; and that the lower part of 
the breast should be rubbed with laudanum; that he 
should drink gummed lemonade ; that he should eat little 
and frequently ; and that he should not take exercise im- 
mediately after having made a meal.’ 

“ Founding our experiments on these two cases, and 
on several others having great similarity to them, we en- 
deavoured to prove, beyond any cavil or dispute, whether 
or not those very peculiar results of the magnetic agency 
were producible either in kind or degree by Baron Dupo- 
tet or Dr. Von Schurke. Your committee lay the result 
of their enquiries before you, without believing, for a 
moment, that you will allow the impossibility of many of 
the effects obtained: from magnetism to lead you to so 
unphilosophical a deduction as that they, therefore, must 
be illusory. Your committee saw with its own eyes, 
and heard with its own ears, and on many occasions 
manipulated with its own hands. It took every precau- 
tion in its power to render deception or collusion impos- 
sible; and in recording the simple facts of which it was 
a witness, it claims implicit credit to the statement it 
now makes, that it neither adds to nor diminishes one 
iota from the truth. 

“ Baron Dupotet, having much occupation, in conjunc- 
tion with Dr. Eliotson (one of your committee), in en- 
deavouring to effect a cure in a person who had lost 
both his legs by a fall from a lofty building, proposed 
that the committee should be divided,—one portion con- 
fining its observations to his experiments, and the other 
to those of Dr. Von Schurke. Your reporter rejoiced to 
Baron Dupotet having stated, 
as the groundwork of the doctrine, that the magnetic 
power existed in exact proportion to the nervous energy 
and te of will in the magnetiser, your reporter 
could not for a moment doubt that Dr. Von Schurke had 
a preponderance over his Parisian rival, as bis nervous 
energy is prodigious, and his power of will almost super- 
human. From Dr, Elivtson your committee received a 
re Se signed by his colleagues, containing the following 
results :— 

“Patrick Mulhooly, hod-carrier, aged 27, had fallen 
from a four-story house in October last, and received 
such severe injuries in both his legs that they were am- 


' putated on the following day. Since then he had been 


totally unable to walk without crutches, or some support 
in the shape of wooden limbs, into which the stumps of 
the knees were ingeniously fixed. Baron Dupotet’s first 
object was to draw as great a flow of blood as possible to 
the extremities, in order that a tendency downwards 
might be created, to be made available in the further 
course of the cure. Accordingly, he magnetised Mal- 


‘hooly on the 10th, 11th, and 12th of July, and on the 


fourth sitting succeeded in throwing him into a state of 
somnambulism. 

“On the 14th of July the extraordinary effects of this 
treatment began to develope themselves. Slight excres- 
cences, similar in form to young radishes, protruded from 
the end of the limb, the glow of health returned to 
the cicatrix of the wound, and the intellect, imagination, 
and memory of the patient were increased in a most as. 
tonishing degree. Baron Dupotet asserted that while in 
this state of somnambulism Mulhooly possessed all the 
faculties of any person with whom he was put in mag- 
netic ‘ rapport,’ and ay spree as a proof of this, that 
some gentleman peculiarly skilled in any walk of science 
or literature, should join hands with him, and ask what 
questions he chose. Dr. Hamilton Roe, who possesses 
an intimate acquaintance with the Seraphic language, 
submitted to the experiment, and having taken his hand, 
addressed him in the unknown tongue. To the amaze- 
ment of every one present Mulhooly conversed in it with 
the utmost fluency. The only limit to the satisfaction 
of the company was, that from the unfortunate circum. 
stance of Dr. Roe not being himself in a state of mag- 
netism, he could not understand the replies of the som- 
nambulist. But the committee having been informed 
that several apostles and seven angels recently ar- 


* “The author of the report, we conclude, intended 


- the word cavity to have reference to the region of the 

heart; or, perhaps, the ‘ clairvoyance’ of the somnam- 

bulist detected some reason for applying this expression 
to M. Mare’s head.” 


rived at the New Church near Oxford street, one of 
Cloud’s omnibuses was sent to bring them to the scene 
of the experiment. In a short time the twelve apostles 
and all the angels arrived in the conveyance, sixteen in- 
side and three out, One of the angels, a native of Tip- 
perary, undertook to interpret the replies of Mulhooly, 
and the branch of your committee present~at this case 
comes to the unanimous conclusion that the assertion of 
Baron Dupotet is verified by the result. 

“ Dr. Roe having asked in the unknown tongue, ‘ Who 
am I ? Mulhooly answered, ‘ ochan yeerab rothoval oy !’ 
which the angel interpreted to mean, ‘a pillar of the 
elect ;? upon which the doctor professed himself satisfied, 
and said it was the truth. 

“ At another Sitting the excrescences, originally so 
small, had assumed the appearance of well defined toes, 
—a heel and sole were afterwards developed, and at the 
eleventh sitting the eure was completed. The celebrated 
dancer, Mademoiselle Taglioni, having been invited to 
enter into magnetic ‘ rapport’ with Mulhooly, touched 
his hand, and then fixing a thread round the patient’s 
thumb, held it, at the other extremity of the room. She 
then lifted up one of her graceful feet, and holding it out 
on a level with her breast, spun round with the velocity 
of a gig-wheel—Mulhooly unconsciously imitated every 


attitude, and seemed even to have a greater power over 


his limbs than the beautiful sylph herself. He placed 
his right foot on his own shoulder, and spun round for 
more than a minute at that height, holding his left leg in 
a horizontal position all the time. He then leapt down 
from his shoulder, and danced the Cachuca dance in 
exact imitation of Taglioni. In one of the pirouettes 
towards the conclusion, he exerted himself so prodigious- 
ly that having struck the mouth of Mr. Gardener, one of 

committee, with his heel, a tooth was displaced with 
great violence, the extent of which may he judged of 
rom the fact of the tooth being driven backwards through 
the palate, grazing the spinal column at the back of the 
neck, and severely wounding Dr. Eliotson in the abdo- 
men at a distance of fourteen feet. Mr. Gardener being 
luckily in possession of an infallible secret for setting 
himself to sleep, pulled out his night-cap, and made such 
use of his recipe, that the wound was completely cured, 
and a new tooth nearly full-grown before he thought 
proper to awake. 

“In this case, also, the existence of the cerebrum ab- 
dominale, or rather of the transference of all the senses 
to the epigastriam, was completely established. The 
power of reading, however, was not confined to the epi- 
gastriam in Mulhooly, but was equally developed in the 
elbow and tip of the ear. Mr. Balfour having brought 
to one of the meetings an exact transcription of the wri- 
ting on the Rosetta stone, Mulhooly, having his eyes held 
by two of the gentlemen present, pulled up his coat 
sleeve, and applying his elbow to it, read the inscription 
with the most perfect ease. The same experiment was 
repeated with the tip of his ear. What adds, if possible, 
to the wonder of this experiment is, that till that time 
Mulhooly was unable to read, his early education havjng 
been totally neglected. 

“Your reporter now begs to direct your attention to 
the proceedings at which~he was personally present, 
which were conducted by Dr. Von Schurke. A few 
words in explanation of those points in which this pro- 
fessor differs from Baron Dupotet are necessary to the 
complete understanding of what is to follow. hen we 
use the expression ‘differs,’ we mean not that there is 
any disagreement between these two philosophers, but 
that Dr. Von Schurke practises in a higher department 
of the science than the baron, and pursues a different 
mode of experiment. In the English translation, to 
which we have so repeatedly referred, are found many 
statements of the applicability of animal magnetism to 
other beings than man; to inanimate objects, and even 
to the elements. The assertion of such propositions is 
certainly startling; but -after the strange effects of this 
system, of which you have already heard a description, 
you will not be deterred from accompanying your com- 
mittee in its enquiry into the validity of these extraordi- 
nary claims. With regard then to the efficacy of mag- 
netism on the lower animals, we proceed to relate the 
experiments which were made on the blue-nosed Joco, 
in the Surrey Zoological Gardens. Mr. Simpson, a cele- 
brated lecturer on the necessity of teaching infants loga- 
rithms, allowed himself to be put in ‘rapport’ with the 
Joco, which instantly commenced a lectare on the sub- 
ject of education, from which Mr. Simpson, with the 
noble simplicity of humble genius, confesses he derived 
many valuable hints for his future exhibitions. There 
was a splendour of diction and a refinement of illustra- 
tion in the discourse of the Joco, which evidently owed 
their origin to the magnetic affinity which it enjoyed 
with the distinguished orator. An ass was afterwards 
put in ‘ rapport’ with a gentleman of the name of Grote, 
and immediately delivered a speech in favour of the bal- 
lot, which brought tears into the eyes of the whole com- 
mittee. 

“ Bat your reporter hopes you will excuse a longer 
notice of experiments of this nature, as they differed very 
little from each other, and the fact is as clearly settled by 
one well ascertained instance as by a dozen. The next 
class of experiments to which your committee request 
your attention las reference to inanimate objects. A few 
words of explanation will introduce the account of our 
observation more intelligibly. Dr. Von Schurke main- 
tains, along with all the distinguished professors of ani- 
mal magnetism, that magnetism is a vital energy seated 
in the will of the magnetiser, and propelled in an imper- 
ceptible manner from the points of the fingers, or gene- 
rally from the surface of the body. The modus operandi 
on inanimate nature is this. He impregnates his own 


‘soul with a superabundance of magnetic orer—e por- 


tion of which, by a strong effort of the volition, he injects 
into the object tu be magnetised. Thus, if a degree of 
magnetic power represented by the number 9 is required, 
in order to magnetise two objects, one of which can 
work up its own volition to the amount of 3, the magne- 
tiser needs only to exert his will to the amount of 6, in 
order to be effectual. But when this power is needed to 
operate on a non-sentient being, who is incapable of vo- 
lition, it is necessary for the magnetiser to impress him- 
self with the full energy 9, and then, by an additional 
effort, to bestow the surplus 3 on the inanimate subject. 
With this explanation, your committee goes on with its 
report, 


“Dr. Von Schurke procured a fowling and a 


“small quantity of powder, and proceeded to the shooting- 


gallery of a person of the name of Laing. Your com- 
mittee accompanied him. He laid a small quantity of 
the powder in the hollow of his hand, and pointed to it 
with his other fingers for several minutes. He then 
loaded the gun with it, and having excited in himself a 
considerable degree of nervous power, he directed the 
fingers of his right hand to the touch-hole, and, in an in- 
describably short space of time, your committee saw the 
powder take fire and flash in the pan, The gun was 
again primed, and Dr. Von Schurke, being somewhat 
irritated at the failure, accumulated such a superabun- 


- dance of nervous power, that, on the second experiment, 


the gun could not resist the impulse, but shivered into a 
thousand pieces. Happily no accident occurred. Your 
reporter cannot describe the pleasure and surprise with 
which your committee witnessed this astonishing effect. 

“The day on which this occurred was Monday, the 


" 24th of July, which, your committee begs to remind you, 


was the most stormy day we have met with for man 
ears, as had been foretold by our distinguished col- 
gue, Francis Moore, physician. Availing itself of this 
circumstance, your cummittee proceeded, along with Dr. 
Von Schurke, to the top of the monument on Fish street 
Hill. Having arrived there, and finding the wind most 
propitious for the experiment, the magnetiser looked the 


colle 


north wind fixedly in the face, till it was evidently over- 
come, and veered off a little to the eastward, as if to 
avoid the influence. At. last, however, the whole com- 
pass was so completely saturated with the energy, that 
it was as obedient as a well-disciplined servant. The 
success of these two experiments produced so great an 
effect on your committee, that a strong desire was ex- 
pressed to see the power of magnetisin exercised on the 
must fierce and indomitable of the elements—the ele- 
ment of fire, One of our col'eagues, Mr. Wakely, who 
had for a long time doubted, was now thoroughly con- 
yinced of the truth of Dr. Von Schurke’s pretensions, 
and, as a proof of his confidence, offered to set fire to 
his own house. But this generous offer was magnani- 
mously refused. As, however, your committee found 
itself so near the Mansion-house, it: took the liberty of 
calling on the lord mayor, who, with the noble devotion 
to science worthy of the chief magistrate of the greatest 
city in this or any other world, immediately, on ascer- 
taining our wish to have a conflagration on a large 
scale, deputed Alderman Wood to enable us to make our 
experiments, by setting fire to the river Thames, The 
worthy alderman, by some process known only to him- 
self, excited the combustibility of that majestic stream, 
and soon produced one blaze of flame from Blackwall up 
to Westminster Bridge. High rose the spiral columns 
of the destroying fire, and cast a glare against the sky 
that made the cerulean heaven lurid and red us the vast 
concave of hell at the Surrey Theatre. ‘The genius of 
destruction seemed to ride the smoky whirlwind, and 
direct the ruddy storm towards the steamboats at Tower 
Stairs. All was agony, and grief, and wo, and ejacula- 
tions, and despair. Your committee was itself cast into 
a state of prodigious perplexity. But Dr. Von Schurke 
impressed the angry billows of thick rolling flames with 
such a mass of magnetic energy that in one instant the 
conflagration ceased, and the eloquent alderman was 
found ry ore. and sputtering, half choked with the 
smoke he himself had been the means of raising. Your 
committee feels assured that after this it is needless to 

on. Your reporter, therefore, reverts to the French 
medical report, so often quoted, and ia the name of his 
ues begs to express his full concurrence in ever. 
one of its conclusions. The result, in fact, is irresistib 
to every logically constituted mind, that if one of the 
claims of magnetism is well-founded, the others are 
equally so. For we believe it to be one of the plainest 
rules in investigations of this nature, that an equal de- 
gree of evidence has a right to an equal degree of belief, 
without reference to the absolute credibility of the thing 
in dispute. Thus, if the same men who depose to the 
efficacy of magnetism, to the extent of setting to sleep— 
of endowing with the power of reading without the or- 
gans of sight—of seeing the culour anc shape of the vis- 
cera of those with whom the magnetised is put in ‘ rap- 
port’—how weak, how unphilosophical would it be to 
refuse belief to matters suppurted by the same testimo- 
ny, however unnatural they may appear! 

“ But it is not for your committee to do more than 
make its report of what it has seen and heard—the de- 
ductions must be left to yourselves. What course of 
conduct may be pursued on this occasion by the learned 
and distinguished men to whom this plain, unvarnished 
statement is now read, your reporter has not the vanity 
or the presumption to suggest. Sufficient for him that 
he has obeyed Fad injunctions in tracing, step by step, 
the progress of your committee’s labours; and whether 
or not you adopt the system in your practice, and avail 
yourselves of the means now put into your hands, to 
render this country, as it has ever been, the greatest 
and richest field for a discovery of this nature, your com- 
mittee (who are convinced by the use of their own 
senses of the reality of the effects of this noble science) 
will console themselves with the reflection that, in com- 
ing to this conclusion, they have shown a freedom from 
the trammels of reason, of education, and of knowledge, 
which the graduated practitioners of this country—the 
Clerks—the Chamberses—the Thomsous—have not yet 
reached, and probably have no desire to uttain to. 

“ Tueocritus Brown.” 


Che Literary Onmibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 13, 1837. 


Animal Magnetism.—The public mind is just now 
much excited on the subject of Animal Magnetism, in 
consequence of several curious circumstances that have 
transpired in New England, which have the appearance 
at first sight of being true revelations. A young lady, 
while in a state of somnambulism, is asserted by Colonel 
Stone, of the New York Commercial Advertiser, to possess 
the power of traveling through the air, and of seeing into 
private houses, &c. This is not a new thing; it has long 
been practised in France under the denomination of 
lucidity, or lucid vision, (Fr. Clairvoyance; Germ. 
Hellséhen.) ‘The facts which are related are calculated 
to make a strong impression; they have successively 
been rebutted by the shafts of argument, ridicule, and 
wit, and yet the believers in them still hold their ground, 
and continue to gain proselytes. 

M. Mesmer, the inventor of the Animal Magnetism, 
was a German physician; in 1774, Father Hebl, a Ger- 
man philosopher, strongly recommended the use of the 
loadstone in the art of medicine. M. Mesmer became 
his convert, and adopted a new set of principles which he 
conceived to be more general in the application ; he now 
laid aside the use of the loadstone, and quarreled with 
Father Hehl, his former patron; his system was, 
however, brought into disrepute. He now appealed to 
the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, and his principles 
were rejected as “ destitute of foundation and unworthy 
of the smallest attention.” He still continued to practice, 
however, to publish and to be opposed by his enemies. 
In 1778 he came to Paris ; he collected a number of pa- 
tients, and retired with them to Creteil, from whence in 
a few months almost all of them returned to Paris per- 
fectly restored. He next operated in a family of distinc- 
tion to the astonishment of the beholders, and was soon 
sought after by the great. He refused to submit to the 
examination of the faculty, and a misunderstanding was 
the result, but his patients increased rapidly, his cures 


_ were numerous and astonishing, and, in 1779, he pub- 


lished a memoir respecting his discovery, and promised 
a complete system upon the subject, which should make 


; as great a revolution in philosophy as it had already done 


in medicine. Some of the prominent physicians and phi- 
losophers now became his converts; his house was 
crowded with patients, and his operations were publicly 
performed. Animal Magnetism suddenly was an affair 
of the highest bon ton, so warmly was it exposed by the 
fashionable world. It was at length thought to deserve 


‘ the attention of the government, and a committee, partly 


physicians, and partly members of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, with Doctor Franklin at their head, was ap- 
pointed to examine its claims to attention. Mesmer re- 
fused to have any communication with these gentlemen, 


but M. D’Eslon, his most prominent pupil, consented to 
disclose to them his principles, and assist them: in their 
enquiries. Dr, Franklin’s report, which is a very curious 
and rare paper, is to be published next week by Mr, 
Henry Perkins, of Philadelphia, prefaced by a brief his. 
tory of the so-called science. We have enjoyed the per- 
usal of this report, and if the same course of experiments 
were to be employed in detecting the new form which 
animal magnetism has assumed, that of Clairvoyance, 
we are not sure that it would stand the test. Few peo- 
ple are void of curiosity respecting what engages public 


attention ; with the pamphlet of Colonel Stone, Dr. Frank. 


lin’s report, and the history of the “science” of animal 
magnetism which precedes it, before them, they will pro- 
bably be as much puzzled as they ever were in their lives, 
Dr. Franklin and the commissioners have cited a great 
number of curious cases in which they detected the im- 
position practised on the patients by the force of imagina. 
tion. 

Since that period, (in 1831,) a committee of the French 
Royal Academy of Sciences, composed of physicians, 
have reported somewhat favourably on the subject ot 
animal magnetism, a brief analysis of which report will 
also be found in the forthcoming pamphlet, to which we 
shall more fully allude next week. In the mean time we 
offer an amusing article in the present number on this 
subject from Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Election.—The election in this city on Tuesday 
last, for local magnates, resulted in an overwhelming ma- 
jority for the Whigs in the city. In the county the 
Van Buren men elected their members of assembly by a 
moderate majority. 


Congress.—Both houses of congress have passed the 
bill authorising an issue of treasury notes to the amount 
of ten millions of dollars, and the president will un- 
doubtedly sign it. These notes are to be issued for 
amounts not less than fifty dollars each, to be reimbursed 
at the treasury at the expiration of one year from their 
respective dates, and for that year to bear an interest, to 
be fixed by the secretary of the treasury, not exceeding, 
in any case,.the rate of six per centun. As regards the 
passage of the sub-treasury bill there seems to be some 
doubt; the vote will be. probably a very close one. The 
day of adjournment is next Monday, which leaves little 
time for discussion. 


Bancroft’s U. States.—The second volume of Baneroft’s 
United States has been published in Boston, and is far 
sale in this city. It embraces the period between 1616 
and 4690, and contains two well-executed portraits of the 
Governors Winthrop. 


The City of the Sultan.—Waldie’s Select Cireulating 
Library of next Tuesday will continue the highly inte- 


resting account of Constantinople by Miss Pardoe, in 


which the reader will be fully introduced to the privacies 
of the Turkish harems, &c., &c. ‘This wilb be one of 
the most popular and universally read beoks ever pub- 
lished in that miseellany. ‘Phere is no other American 
edition, and the English copy costs $10. 


Prosrecr or War on ovr Frontrer.—We have eon- 
versed with a gentleman just arrived in the city from In- 
dependence, Jackson county, Mo. We learn from him, 
that great excitement was prevailing amongst the eiti- 
zens of that quarter, who were expecting an attack from 
the Osage Indians. ‘They had sent several threatening 
messages to the frontier inhabitants, and had already 
committed some depredations on their property, having 
stolen several hogs and cattle, and reports say some ne- 
groes. Application had been made to the governor for 
troops, and instructions had been issued by the seeretary 
of state (the governor being absent at the time the appli- 
cation was made) to General Lucas to raise instantly six 
hundred men fiom his division, which we believe consists 
of Jackson, La Fayette, and Van Buren counties.. The 
militia of the several counties were to meet on Saturday 
last, to raise the number of troops ordered by the. com- 
mander of the division. We are also informed that 
General Atkinson had an interview with the governor on 
this subject, and it is probable that the condition of affairs 
in that quarter will’ require the immediate personal atten- 
tion of himself or General Gaines. The Osages, they say, 
can bring one thousand warriors into the field, and that 
they have no fear of the consequences of the war. Our 
informant had not learned the particular grievance of 
which they complain. We shall wait with anxiety for 
further intelfigence.—St. Louis Republican, Sept. 30. 

sy Juny.—The recent replevin case, in which 
Simon Myers was defendant, has created quite a sensa- 
tion in New York. The amount involved was less than 
$1000, but the jury awarded the plaintiff $3,800; they 
rr with pr propriety, says the Star, have made it 


New Corron.—The Fayetteville (N. C.) Observer, 
Oct. 4, says :—“ The first bale of new cotton reeeived in 
this market was sold this morning at 10 cents. A few 
other bales were, however, afterwards sold at 8¥ cents, 
which may be considered as about the proper notation. 

Mr. J. Fenimore Cooper has brought suit agin the 
Norwich (Chenango) Telegraph, for the publication of 
an offensive article. The Otsego Republican states that 
it has also been held to answer before @ legal tribunal for 
re-printing the article in question. ’ 

or Logan Smith, 
of Philadelphia, was appointed Cashier of the Institution 
on Monday, the 3d inst., in the room of Alexander Col- 
houn, Esq., deceased. 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser says that about 
$300,000 were turned out of the Wall street banks, on 
Monday, and forwarded to Philadelphia. 

116: deaths occurred in New York, during the week 
ending on Saturday last. Consumption, 4. In Phila- 
delphia 97. 

‘Ten thousand dollars, in specie, arrived at New York 
on Monday, in the Caroline, from Havana. 

Generah Hamilton declines being a candidate for re- 
election. to the presidency of the k of Chacleston,. 
South Carolina. 

James Decker,.who- was found guilty at the Oyer and 
Terminer lately held in Goshen, Orange county, New 
York, of enticing from her parents and marrying her 
against their consent, a girl under fourteen years of age, 
was sentenced to fifteen days’ imprisonment in the coun- 
ty jail. The court, we understand, declared the mar- 
riage valid,.and it is said that Decker intends to claim 
his bride as soon as she is fourteen years of age. 
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